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FLIGHT OF THE POPE. 


Amone the revolutions which convulsed Europe in 1848-49, the rebellion of the 
Romans against their sovereign, Pope Pius IX, is perhaps the most memorable. The 
oft-repeated predictions of the downfall of the temporal power, and with it of the spi- 
ritual supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, seemed to many about to be accomplished. 
With the usual hypocrisy of the enemies of the Catholic Church, the secret societies, 
which appear to have been at the bottom of all the late civil convulsions in Europe, paid 
and supported by foreign agency, pretended during the first year of the pontificate of the 
present Pope the most loyal and cordial co-operation with every movement, and were 
the most vociferous in their praise of his clemency and in their acclamations at every 
new proof which he gave of his determination to perform the duties of a ruler, and to 
effect the happiness of his subjects. By these means they managed to conceal their ul- 
terior views; but while they succeeded, by arraying every element of discord and disor- 
der against the authority constituted by God, in obtaining, hymanly speaking, a per- 
fectly certain prospect of success, they overlooked the important fact that they were 
contending, not against a mere earthly power, but against that Omnipotent Providence 
which has baffled combinations of force, such as no secret society has ever been or ever 
hereafter will be able to produce. 

The escape of the Pope from the hands of the conspirators, who sought his downfall 
and even his life, is minutely described in a work entitled “* The Jew of Verona, an his- 
torical narration of the events which transpired in Italy from 1846 to 1849,”’ recently 
published in that country, and which, by its truthfulness and exactness of detail, as well 
as by the extraordinary beauty of its style, has obtained the approval and admiration 
even of the enemies of the cause which it advocates. The author was an eye-witness of 
many of the events which he relates, and possessed every facility for collecting materials 
from the most authentic sources. We understand that the narrative has received the 
approbation of the Sovereign Pontiff. The translation of the entire work is now in 
progress, and will shortly be presented to the public by Murphy & Co, The follow- 
ing is the chapter which describes the flight of Pius IX from Rome to Gaeta: 


Tue Swiss Guards were disarmed and replaced by a body of the Civie Guard. 
Sentinels were stationed at every gate and door of the Pope’s palace, at the foot of 
the stairs, and even in the ante-chamber of the Pontiff; and thus, like so many 
spies, they held besieged the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and watched his most secret 
movements. The Cardinals fled in various disguises from Rome. It would be 
vain to attempt a description of the treachery, the sufferings and the dangers 
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encountered by the princes and prelates of the Church, under forms such as have 
not perhaps been surpassed in atrocity during any persecution since the days of 
Constantine. After their almost miraculous escape, their palaces were plundered, 
their sanctuaries despoiled of their sacred ornaments and vessels; furniture, paint- 
ings and other works of art were cast from the windows; their horses and carriages 
and their collections of antique remains sold at auction in the Ghetto,* or devoured 
by flames, round which the destroyers, with imprecations and horrible howlings, 
danced like wild satyrs or the mad bacchantés of the heathens. 

The first intention of the Pope, after the assault upon the Quirinal, was te go 
quietly on foot to the Vatican; but when he reflected that not a small portion of the 
people had been gained over by the rebels, he abstained from putting it in execu- 
tion. His advisers, among whom were the ambassadors of all the foreign mon- 
archs, proposed his secret retirement from his States; but he found himself placed 
in a dilemma. On fhe one hand, his departure would be an encouragement to the 
factious to perpetrate every enormity of rapine, horror and bloodshed; on the other, 
he was informed that a rebellious mob designed, on the 27th of November, to wrest 
from him a solemn renunciation of all temporal power over the Roman States, that 
even his life was threatened, and that more than a hundred hired assassins were 
ready to effect the object of their execrable oaths. 

Whilst the Pontiff was thus undecided, a letter arrived, on the 19th November, 
from the Bishop of Valence in France, containing a small parcel and conceived in 
the following terras: “ Enclosed will be found the small pyx in which the sovereign 
Pontiff, Pius VI, carried suspended round his neck the Blessed Sacrament, which 
during his journey formed his consolation under suffering until his arrival at Va- 
lence. May your Holiness accept it as a memorial, and use it for your consolation, 
whenever God, in his exalted decrees, may dispose that you should need it.” The 
Pope received a pleasing surprise from this incident, in appearance fortuitous, but 
which was ordained in the profound counsels of that Eternal Wisdom which ap- 
points the number, weight and measure of every event, even of that the least im- 
portant. He retired for a moment into the oratory, prostrated himself with a lively 
faith before the tabernacle, besought with tears the divine guidance, and arose with 
the full determination of taking his departure. On the 20th, Count Spaur, the Ba- 
varian ambassador, called on Cardinal Antonelli to enquire if the Pope had yet de- 
cided upon leaving Rome. Receiving a reply in the affirmative, the Count offered 
to be his guide as far as Gaeta, where a Spanish vessel would be waiting to convey 
him according to his own desire to the Balearic islands. The Count then held a long 
eonsultation with the Duke d’Harcourt, and determined upon the mode of proceed- 
ing in so delicate an undertaking as the secret escape of the Pope and his safe con- 
duct to Gaeta. They engaged Filippani, a gentleman-in-waiting of his Holiness, 
of tried fidelity, sagacity and devotedness, to collectthe objects which were strictly 
required for the personal use of the Pontiff, and which would be necessary for the 
journey, and to carry them by degrees under his cloak to the residence of the Count, 
who was to secrete them in a strong-box in his private apartment. 

Already, on the 21st, the Count had initiated his lady into the secret, and informed 
her that she would be required to concur with him in rescuing the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ from the fangs of the crue] rebels, who, unmindful of God, of their honor, 
and of all human probity, held him @ prisoner in his own palace, and were revolv- 
ing in their savage and furious minds, designs of death and of extermination to the 
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Church. If God should grant them the favor of conducting in safety, beyond the 
confines of the Roman States, the august head of Christendom, he would be out 
of the reach of danger, free in his actions, and the Church would no longer groan 
under the mortal anguish with which it was constantly convulsed. The feelings of 
the Countess on this occasion may be imagined. This lady, the daughter of Count 
Giraud, displayed throughout these transactions a mind of masculine spirit and 
firmness. She was excited by the choice made of her to participate in the rescue 
of the Pope, to the highest efforts of her devoted soul, and with the most discreet 
zeal made every preparation for the departure. 

In the meantime the Spanish ambassador had sent messengers to Nettuno and 
Terracina, to give the signals agreed upon, as soon as the vessel would be deseried 
in the horizon. The Duke d’Harcourt was to blind the sentinels by entering the 
papal audience-chamber as usual; the Cardinal Minister of State was to set out 
many hours before in disguise, in the company of Signor d’Arnau, Secretary of the 
Spanish embassy, while Filippani was to prepare supper according to custom at 
the palace: every thing was to be in readiness for the evening of the 24th. Count 
Spaur had already spread the report of his intended departure for the Court of Na- 
ples, to attend to affairs of the Bavarian government. The Countess Theresa had 
also informed her friends and household of her journey on the following day, with 
her son and his tutor, and that she would wait at Albano for the Count, whom 
business would detain in the city during the day. The Count informed his lady 
that he would take the road along the banks of Lake Albano, and would give her 
notice of his arrival; he gave her instructions to join him beyond Ariccia. When 
the hour of departure arrived, the Countess experienced not a little difficulty in 
consequence of her brother, who was a member of the Noble Guard, insisting upon 
accompanying her on the journey, which he considered, during times of such con- 
fusion, exceedingly dangerous for a lady without protection. After some discus- 
sion, she quieted his fears and set out with four horses. 

At five in the evening, according to agreement, the carriage of the Duke d’Har- 
court drove up to the palace. Having entered the Pope’s room and asked his bless- 
ing, he took a seat while his Holiness retired to lay aside the pontifical dress. 
Filippani, who was in waiting, had provided for him a black suit such as is worn 
by priests. The Pope for a moment raised his tearful eyes towards heaven, then 
kneeling, with his face buried in his hands, he fervently prayed to God. What, at 
such a moment, must have been the prayer of the Vicar of Christ to the Eternal 
Father! O my God! thou beholdest me likened to thy Only Son, who, in return 
for benefits, favors and graces shed with such a bountiful hand among his people, 
reaped but a harvest of ingratitude, barbarity, persecution and the agony of the 
eross. My God! behold thy Vicar, the head, the guardian and the father of thy 
Church, driven out as a wanderer from among his children, to take refuge on a for- 
eign shore, from the midst of a thousand snares and perils of death. Deign to lend 
thy aid, guidance and protection. Mary, Mother of Jesus, I throw myself under 
the protecting wings of thy love. He then arose, continued his prayers standing, 
and fixed his eyes, flowing with tears, upon the clothes which did not belong to 
him. “Courage, Holy Father,” said Filippani, drawing his attention; “your 
Holiness will have leisure to pray after awhile; now time presses.” The Pope 
took off his purple stole, kissed and placed it at the foot of the crucifix, then with 
the aid of Filippani, he also laid aside his white dress. None can better conceive 
his acute grief during this act than they who have been despoiled of the holy habit, 
however poor and despised, which they had worn in the asylums of their vocation. 
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Having put on the suit of black, he returned to the Duke d’Harcourt, who hay- 
ing again cast himself at his feet and received his benediction, said, “ Depart in 
safety, Holy Father; the Divine Wisdom inspires you with this step; may the Di- 
vine Power lead you to its happy accomplishment.’? The Pontiff then proceeded 
through certain obscure passages to a secret door, called the door of the Swiss, 
which opened on the stairs of the great hall; but having joined and given the word 
to a faithful follower, who had been standing on the watch, it was found that in the 
confusion the door had been left unlocked. Although this omission caused a great 
risk of detection, the Pope was not discouraged; Filippani hastened back, and hav- 
ing procured the key returned to the room, where he found the Pope on his knees 
in a corner, absorbed in prayer. There was now some difficulty in opening the 
door, but the door having at last yielded, they descended the steps and entered a 
carriage. Here again we must admire the watchful care of Providence; for an 
officer of the palace who had accompanied them, having opened the carriage-door 
and lowered the steps, knelt according to custom; but the Pope called to him in an 
undertone as he entered: “What art thou doing? stand up, lest the guards see 
you.” The poor fellow jumped up instangy, filled with confusion at his absence 
of mind. In-the palace, it was necessary to admit more than twenty-four persons 
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into the secret, yet (what is not a little surprising) all displayed such fidelity and | 


prudence that none of the conspirators had the least suspicion of what was going on. 


The Pope wore a dark mantle, a low round hat, and a large brown cravat over | 


his priest’s collar. Filippani carried under his cloak a three-cornered hat, a package 
containing official papers of the highest importance, the seals, a breviary, slippers, 
some linen, and a casket of gold medals stamped with the head of the Pope. On 
leaving the palace, Filippani, as was his custom every evening, saluted the two 
officers of the civic guard: “‘Good night, friends!” “A very good night to you, 
Filippani.”’ “ Addio!” and he drove down the Tre Canelle. But, as every place 
was full of spies, and he had some fears of being followed by the conspirators, he 
direcfed the coachman to drive through different streets, so that having turned to- 
wards the Forum of Trajan, he went up the Via Alessandrina to the Coliseum, 
and thence through the hay-barns to the church of SS. Peter and Marcellinus, 
where Count Spaur was waiting in great anxiety on account of their delay. Here 
the Pope turned towards the church from which he derived his former title of Car- 
dinal, and after a lively aspiration to those two great martyrs, he entered the car- 
riage of the Count, shook hands with Filippani, and then proceeded in silence to- 
wards the Lateran. 

What sorrow moved the heart of the sovereign Pontiff when he passed that 


Basilica, “Caput et Mater omnium Ecclesiarum Urbis et Orbis,” of which, in | 


November, 1846, he had taken triumphant possession amid the acclamations and 
joy of Rome, and with the happy omen of a people filled with enthusiastic love and 
gladness! Now, in the darkness of night, while silence reigned in the streets, during 
the solitude and terrors of a sudden flight, he saw the high obelisk erect and motion- 
less, like a terrible shade, placed as a guard before the temple of the Redeemer, 
which seemed to say: “ Depart, great Pius, may the Saviour protect thee; thy See 
is more immovable than the base upon which I stand; I shall pass away, but thou 
wilt remain.”” And the great Pius bowed to the cross which rose aloft on the sum- 
mit of the obelisk; he threw himself in spirit before the sanctuary, humbled himself 
in the presence of God, and after fervent supplications felt a divine strength and 
encouragement, which nerved him for the encounter of whatever misfortune might 
befall him. The carriage drew up at the gate of San Giovanni:—* Who goes 
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there?” —* The Bavarian minister :’,—** W here to?” To Albano :””—* Pass :””— 
and the Pope was beyond the walls of Rome. He turned, and looking upon it 
with a sigh, silently and sorrowfully continued his journey towards the Alban hills; 
but the Archangel who accompanied him, and who read, in the decrees of the Al- 
mighty, the future destiny of the first Pastor, knew that after a year and a half he 
would re-enter by the same gate, which now beheld him a solitary fugitive, in tri- 
umph such as never before graced the return of any Pontiff into Rome. 

The Countess arrived at Albano in the morning, where, although in the most 
feverish expectation, she took every precaution for the success of their plans, caus- 
ing even the lanterns to be secretly removed from the travelling carriage. At 
Rome, the French minister d’Harcourt remained in the audience-chamber, until he 
concluded that the Pope must be at a considerable distance from the city. After 
the departure of the Duke, a prelate entered the papal apartments with a quantity 
of papers relating to affairs of State, and afterwards one of the secret chamberlains 
came to recite the office with his Holiness: also, at the usual hour, the evening 
meal was served; but, upon the announcement that the Pontiff wished to be retired, 
the attendance in the ante-chamber and the guard of honor were dismissed. 

Count Spaur having passed through Ariccia, stopped at the fountain which is on 
the high-road to Naples, near the sanctuary of Galloro, and alighted with the Pope’ 
to wait for his family. They had quitted the carriage only a few minutes, when 
five carbiniers, who formed the patrol on the road, rode up and immediately per- 
ceiving the two travellers politely asked who they were. “Iam Count Spaur,” 
answered the ambassador, “* Minister of Bavaria, on my road to Naples in the ser- 
vice of my sovereign, and I am waiting here for the arrival of my travelling coach, 
with my family.”’ The carbiniers answered that the roads were secure, yet made 
an offer to accompany them. The Count thanked them, but still they did not de- 
part. The Pope was leaning against a palisade on the side of the road, and stood 
waiting with an appearance of tranquillity. At length the Countess arrived in a 
carriage drawn by four horses; but seeing the Pope and her husband surrounded 
by carbiniers, she knew not in her perplexity what to think, and when she observed 
one of them standing near the Pope, with his elbows resting on the same rail, she 
almost fainted through fear. She nevertheless stopped the carriage ; the Count placed 
in it the small objects above mentioned, and the Countess, turning to the Pope, said, 
in her natural tone: “*Come, Doctor, quick, step in.’”” The Pope entered and 
took his seat beside the Countess, while the Count with his valet Frederigo 
mounted on the box, having each a pair of pistols within reach in case of need. 
The Countess sat on the right, with her son Maximilian in front; on the left the 
Pope was seated, with the tutor, the Rev. Sebastian Liebl, facing him. They thus 
remained for some time in profound silence, and with almost suppressed breathing, 
from the reverence inspired by the presence of the Vicar of Christ. The Pope was 
the first to break this silence. ‘*Courage,”’ said he, “I carry with me the most Holy 
Sacrament in the very same pyx in which it was carried by Pius VI, when he was 
dragged from the midst of his flock into France. Christ is with us; He will be our 
shield, and will guide us in safety.” At these words, all were suddenly prompted 
to fall upon their knees and remain there without uttering a word; but the benign 
Pontiff, again encouraging them, began to relate the incidents of his escape from the 
palace, and the special providence of God in overcoming every obstacle and baffling 
the vigilance of his enemies. In fact, while the Pope, at liberty, was rapidly ap- 
proaching Gaeta, the wretches who were hatching plots against him even in his own 
ante-chambers, were still playing the lion, with their muskets on their shoulders and 
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their daggers drawn, imagining that he was still their prisoner and that they could 
offer him every affront that their villainy would suggest. A prelate of the Cham. 
ber seeing the secret door open, exclaimed, in amazement: “‘The Pope has made 
his escape! The Pope has fled!”” “Silence,”’ whispered Count Gabriele, seizing 
him by the arm, “silence, Monsignore, lest you bring destruction upon your own 
head.” The terrified prelate said no more, and the sentinels, unaware of what had 
happened, continued their watch all night over the nest of the eagle which had al- 
ready taken its flight, and which mocked from on high their infatuation. 

At Genzano, the Count sent a postillion in advance, in order to prevent any delay 
in procuring horses at the post-houses, and at Velletri the carriage lanterns were 


lighted, while the Pope, after paying many compliments for the encouragement of i 


the Countess, turned to Don Sebastian and recited with him the Itinerarium* and 
other prayers. At midnight, he took, by way of refreshment, part of an orange 
which had been presented to him. In crossing the Pontine Marshes the company 


yielded toa brief slumber. At five o’clock, they arrived at Terracina, and about | 
half an hour after they crossed the frontier, without meeting a patrol or encounter. | 


ing any untoward accident. The Holy Father, on arriving at the boundary of his 
States, raised his eyes to heaven, and joyfully intoned the Te Deum, which was re- 
cited with united voices; he then said the divine office with the priest. Thus he 
was far beyond the limits of the Roman territory before the perfidious conspirators, 
who besieged his palace with their guards, suspected his departure; and in the 
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meantime, the grovelling members of the Roman Assembly were conceiving their © 


infamous designs against the Father of the Faithful, and consulting upon the means 
of depriving him absolutely of all temporal power, of expelling him from his 


one 


palace and confining him in the ancient cloister of the Lateran as Bishop of Rome. | 
That robber Pirlone even considered these matters as settled, and wrote jeeringly | 

to his brethren of Naples:—‘‘ We have had a 15th of May, the Gravina palace, | 

the Swiss, ete.; as with you therefore, the 15th saw the opening of our career, but © 


unlike you, we were not content that the beginning should also be the end; 15 isa |_ 
number of ill-omen, the 16th was needed to accomplish the work, and we have not © 


failed to bring it to a successful termination.”” Further down was the caricature of 
St. Peter, dressed in rags and with a fisherman’s cap, engaged in patching his nets; 
underneath were inscribed the words “‘ Ancient Costumes.”’ In the popular as- 
sembly were seen furious men stamping and brandishing their clenched hands, and 
exclaiming, with rage in their countenances: “‘The Pope must be dragged from 
his throne; the Bishop of Rome will still be the Pope; at present, it is an indelible 


superstition which must be rooted out and the roots dried in the sun, lest it spring © 


fa ah os 





up again and bear leaves and fruit.”” Another, interrupting him and springing © 


upon the table: “Thy opinion,” said he, “is holy. Brethren, after to-morrow, let 
us again attack the hive; the head once crushed the whole swarm will be dispersed, 
and in spite of cymbals and frying-pans the bees will never again re-unite to build 
their cells and honeycombs.”” “Hear, hear! Hurrah for the sovereign Assembly! 
Death to the Pope!”? Poor creatures! what will you do, when to-morrow, awak- 
ing from your intoxication, you hear the words: “The Pope has fled, and is in 
safety!” 

The Pope had written a few lines to the Marquis Sacchetti, Herald of the Pa- 
lace, directing him to send information of his departure, by Galletti, to all the other 
ministers, to recommend to them the maintenance of peace in Rome, and entrusting 


*A form of prayer prescribed for clergymen during a journey.—Ep. Mer. 
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to him the Apostolic palaces. At the announcement of his escape the demagogues 

seemed thunder-struck; they stood staring at each other as if deranged; they knew 

that their destruction was at hand, that they might now resolve upon some desper- 

ate course; that although, like one who has stumbled over a precipice into a raging 

torrent, they might possibly rise to the surface and float for a few moments, they 

would inevitably sink and be swallowed up in the abyss. Rome was in a state of 

bewilderment; the people stopped each other in the streets :—‘* What of the Pope?” 

«“Eh?’ “He has fled from Rome.” “Really?” “It’s a fact.” “But when, 

how?” “Last night, no one knows how as yet.” “It is said that he let himself 
down from a window in the Panatteria.”” “That’s impossible! there was a senti- 

nel in the yard.”” “No, he went through the garden, and in the gardener’s dress 

proceeded on through the gate, and through the door under the gallery of the Con- 

clave.” ‘*Pshaw! there were more civic guards there all the time than windows, 
and they were staring at every one in the face as if inquiring for his passports!” 
Another straggler said that the Pope had fled, disguised as the coachman of the 
French ambassador. “* You’re a blockhead,” said a sterling fellow, “the Pope puts 
on no one’s livery; but those braggadocios with the red horse-hair, I’ll bet a bottle 
of Orvietto, let him escape under their very noses; the simpletons! It were well 
if they would in the same way let off some of their pride and boasting, which 
blinds them and makes them strut backward and forward with their guns on their 
arms, keeping guard over nothing but the sweepers of the palace. Hurrah for 
Pius IX, who knew how to escape from this Babylon of wretches, who had the 
impudence to walk about in his palace like chamberlains. What fools!” Here- 
upon, another man, more timid, pulled him by the sleeve to be quiet. “* Where,” 
asked others, “has he fled?”? The general opinion was that he had gone to Civita- 
Vecchia, on his way to France. “Last night the Duke d’Harcourt went on board 
the ‘Tenare.’”” (This was true, though it was not bound for Marseilles, but for 
Gaeta.) Then would follow a variety of conjectures and false accounts. “The 
postillions have already returned from Castel di Guido,” said one, “and they re- 
ceived a great sum to drink his health.”” Another broke in:—**I have just been 
speaking to Sandrone, who rode as postillion. The Pope set out with two horses, 
and four others were waiting for him at the hostelry of Peppetto, at the second hill 
outside the Cavalleggieri gate, and he got a ‘gregorina’ to treat himself with, and 
the Pope was dressed as a French general.”’ “That’s not true,” cried a third; 
“will you tell me who knows Menicuccio, the landlord outside the Portere gate, 
who saw him with his own eyes?” “Is that a fact?”? “True, sir; we went 
about nine o’clock to Menicuccio’s to drink a flask or so, and he told us for certain.” 
So some said through the gate of San Paolo, some through the Pia gate, and others 
again through the Tiburtine gate on his way to Subiaco. 

While such was the talk in the streets, stores and cafés of Rome, the Pope pur- 
sued his journey without accident; at Fondi, however, one of the fore-wheels took 
fire from the rapidity of their course, and they were compelled to stop to throw on 
water and oil the axles. As the curtains had been drawn, and the Pope had taken 
off the brown neckcloth, one of the by-standers looking at him attentively, said to 
his neighbor :—‘ That looks exactly like the Pope.”"—** Why you’re dreaming! ”— 
“T tell you that is the Pope, I’ve seen him a hundred times.”—At this moment, 
the horses being ready, they started. So certain were the people that the Pope had 
passed, that on the following day, when the prelates Pacifici and Fevramonti, for- 
eign and Latin secretaries to his Holiness, passed through Fondi:—* Monsignori,” 
said some of the people, “‘ you belong to the Pope’s court; he passed through here 
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yesterday; you are no doubt going to join him.”” When he arrived at Mola dj 
Gaeta, there came to meet his Holiness two gentlemen, who proved to be Cardinal 
Antonelli and the Chevalier d’Amau, secretary of the Spanish embassy, who, 
with joy beaming in their countenances at the fortunate arrival of the Pope, fol 
lowed him to the Villa di Cicerone, where he alighted. He immediately returned 
thanks to the divine goodness which had been his guide and protection, and brought 
him safe from the midst of so many dangers, into a peaceful kingdom, governed 
by a king of such magnanimity and piety. About mid-day, a collation was served 
in a private room by Cardinal Antonelli, while the family of the Count sat down 
to table in the hall of the albergo. Thence he despatched a letter to King Ferdi- 
nand, announcing his arrival in his States, and informing him that he was on his 
way to Gaeta. This letter was entrusted to Count Spaur for presentation to his 
Majesty, and no delay took place before his departure. 

He took the light carriage and the Spanish passport of the Chevalier d’Arnau, 
giving the latter his own Bavarian passport in exchange, and charging him to be 


his substitute in attending upon his Holiness, and to conduct him and the Count’s | 
family to Gaeta in the name of the minister Spaur. The Count started at two in | 


the afternoon and arrived at Naples about ten at night, where he drove to the resi- 


dence of the nuncio Garibaldi, whom he requested to accompany him to the palace | 
and present him to the king. The king, on receiving the Pope’s letter, showed | 


the greatest emotion, even shedding tears of mingled grief and joy; grief for the 


trials to which Christ’s Vicar had been subjected by his ungrateful and perfidious — 
subjects; joy for the honor of receiving him as his guest in his kingdom. He lost | 
no time, but hastening to the apartment of the queen, who had already retired to | 


rest, and of his sons, who were already asleep; “‘ Up quick,” he exclaimed, “the 
Pope is at Gaeta; this very night we must hasten to throw ourselves at his feet 
and prove to him our exultation.”” The king then sent the masters of the palace 
to the wardrobes, and others to the merchants’ stores, to collect every kind of man- 


ufacture of rich silks, linens, and stuffs for the use of the Pope. He himself drew 7 


from the royal cases every kind of gold and silver plate, services of porcelain, 
chandeliers and other rich ornaments. ‘Carry all on board,”’ cried he, “and then 
we embark for Gaeta. We have the Pope! The Holy Father is with us!” His 
countenance beamed with gladness, devotion and piety; he gave orders to a few 
hundred grenadiers of his guard also to embark instantly, and to follow in another 
vessel, that on the following morning they might do the honors, and serve as a 
guard to his Holiness. The passing and repassing of the officers of the palace, 
the lights flitting across the windows, through the passages and over terraces, and 
the commotion among the royal guards, brought crowds of curious people into the 
streets, which at that late hour had become almost deserted. “What’s the mat- 
ter?””—** What has happened ?”’—And the people crowded round the palace in 
such numbers that it was found necessary to double the guard. “Certainly,” said 
they, “some sudden outbreak must have taken place in the Calabrias and in Basil- 
icata: the king flies to Gaeta, the troops are commencing their march to suppress 
the rebellion.” A thousand conjectures were formed at the same moment; but 
not a word of the real secret transpired in Naples. 

In the mean time, at the Villa di Cicerone, the august pilgrim was on the point 
of setting out for Gaeta; but fearing lest the ample travelling coach would find 
some difficulty in passing through the narrow streets of the Borgo, two somewhat 
dilapidated carriages were hired, one of which was occupied by Cardinal Antonelli, 
the Chevalier d’Arnau and the Count’s son; the other by the Pope, the Countess 
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4 and Don Liebl. Arrived at the gates of the fortress and having had their passports 
rho examined, they received intimation that they were expected to present themselves 
fol. as soon as possible before the commandant; they entered and were conducted to a 
ned small albergo called the Giardinetto (there is no better in this out-of-the-way cita- 
ight del,) and made the best arrangements they could. The Pope had an apartment to 
med himself; the Cardinal and the Chevalier two pallets in another small chamber, and 
“ved the Countess and her son and Don Sebastian occupied two small rooms belonging 
yee to the family of the landlord. These arrangements having been made, the Cardinal 
wrdi- and the Chevalier called on the commandant of the fortress. He was the Swiss 
his brigadier-general Gross, who during the rebellion in Sicily was commandant of 
his the citadel of Palermo, a man of austere military discipline, of such iron disposition 


and unflinching fidelity to his master, that rather than surrender his fortress to the 
au, rebels he would have blown it up with himself and garrison, had he not received 
)be | peremptory orders to abandon it and embark for Naples. When he arrived there, 
and the king said to him, “I am well pleased with you;” he answered, “and I, 


n’s | 
Sire, am by no means pleased with your majesty, which has recalled me from the 





oe place committed to my trust.’”” Such was the temper of the commandant Gross, 
lace | «to Whom the two travellers presented themselves. Reading in the passport “Conte 
ved |‘ Spaur, Minister of Bavaria, his family and suite,” he immediately addressed them 
the & in the German language. Their amazement may be imagined at this new turn of 
ous the discourse. They eyed each other for a moment; at length d’Arnau answered, 
lost | “Sir Commandant, I have been so long in Rome that speaking only the Italian 
1to |. and French, I can no longer express myself readily in the German tongue.” The 
the | Sagacious old general immediately began to suspect that he was not the Minister 
feet | Of Bavaria, and that they who were in his company had no relation whatever with 
we the Bavarian embassy. His first impression was to cast both into prison as spies. 
an- Considering, however, that his lady, his son and household accompanied him, he 
ew Ef abandoned this idea for the present, and after their departure placed two sentinels 
ain, © in the yard before the hotel, and shortly after sent two police officers under pretence 
hen of a visit to their quarters. When these were announced, the Pope retired to his 
His | __ little apartment, while the Countess and the others conversed with them on general 
few | _—« topics. They asked many questions on the state of affairs in Rome, on the situa- 
her | ton of the Pope and the movements of the rebels. They begged pardon for their 
sa) imtrusion, which they endeavored to excuse by stating that several Cardinals had 
ce, | -—«entered the kingdom in disguise, and thus rendered it impossible to receive them 
and | —_~With the honors due to their exalted rank, and that it was their duty to keep an eye 
the | ‘on all arrivals in days so inauspicious to the Church. While saying this they 
vat- | +~—«¢arefully scrutinized the countenances of the whole party, but failing to discover 
»jn | any thing suspicious, they at length retired in defeat, and received the taunts of the 
aid | | Commandant for their want of acuteness. 
si- In the evening (it being Saturday) a request was presented through the landlord, 
ess | __ that mass should be celebrated at seven on the following morning, at the church of 
but | | the Annunziata. The Pope, compelled to continue incognito, remained in the 
_ house with Don Sebastian. With reluctance did he absent himself from the holy 
int | ‘Sacrifice, and he was much inclined to celebrate mass on a large chest which stood 
ind | +m his apartment; an act which would have recalled to mind ages of the most cruel 
hat | _- Persecutions; that it should be necessary for the Vicar of Christ, by the supreme 
li, | power which God has conferred upon him in the Church, to celebrate the most 
ess | august sacrifice without vestments, without altar, without candle or missal, with a 
| — glass instead of chalice, and like the Greeks to consecrate with leavened bread! 
§ Vou. L—No. 2. 
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Such was the extremity to which the Church was reduced, that a Pope in the - 


nineteenth century, in the midst of peace and freedom of Catholic worship, should 
be driven to do what the Linus’, the Clements’, and the Cletus’ had never found 
necessary during the persecutions of the most inhuman of the Cesars! In truth, 
the impious revolutionists of our times reduced the Catholic Church in Rome toa 
condition which was scarcely witnessed in the days of Nero, Decius or Diocletian. 
In those days, at least in the depths of the catacombs of Ermete, of Callistus, Hip- 
politus, Pontianus, and other cemeteries of the martyrs, the venerable mysteries of 
our redemption were commemorated with as much splendor as circumstances 
would admit; whereas during the Easter and Pentecost of 1849, amid the terrors 
of the ungodly republic of Mazzini, the holy basilicas were not only bereft of the 
papal ceremonial, but the cardinals and bishops and even the canons (most of whom 
had fled or were concealed in the remotest hiding places,) dared not officiate. In 
the basilica of the Lateran, on Whit-Sunday, the Canon Pergoli alone had the 
courage to offer the divine sacrifice, and in St. Peter’s some other canon celebrated 
the holy mysteries at an early hour and as if by stealth. On the other hand, 
abandoned priests, bought over by this so-called republic which denied the existence 
of God, went through the holy ceremonies in St. Peter’s, adding mockery and sac- 
rilege to the universal desolation. All the churches of Rome were deserted, and 
mass could be said with difficulty even on festivals; a small pyx enclosing the 
Blessed Sacrament was carried by priests in the garb of laymen; and wo'to him 
who should divulge his priestly character; he was instantly dragged to the 
shambles of San Callisto or the slaughter-house behind the Rogola, or as the least 
misfortune thrown into the prison of the Sant ’Uffizio. 

At Gaeta the Countess with the Cardinal and the Chevalier went about noon to 
visit the Commandant; the Pope remained to recite the divine office as far as 
complin with Don Sebastian. The Countess was relating to the Commandant the 
circumstances which had compelled her husband to depart suddenly to Naples, 
from Mola, with despatches to the king from the Pope, and that to save time he 
had taken the carriage and passport of d’Arnau which had caused the misunder- 
standing of the preceding day, when a messenger entered in greut haste,—‘ Sir 
Commandant, the look-out at the citadel has signalled three steamers from Naples.” 
The Commandant was greatly astonished, for the larger class of ships seldom 
anchor at Gaeta; he turned again to his guests and entreated them to inform him 
of the contents of those despatches, and what news had been received from Naples 
and from Rome. They answered that the despatches were sealed and that they 
came not from Naples but from Rome, where the Pope was surrounded with 
danger. Hereupon, another messenger announced that the royal standard was seen 
floating on one of the vessels. The Commandant was stupefied; he again plied his 
guests with repeated questions without extracting any further information. He 
was pouring out chocolate for his visitors, when another panting messenger rushed 
in, “‘ Excellenza, the king is entering the port.” “Gentlemen,” said the Com- 
mandant, “‘ what mystery is this? Excuse me, but I must run to meet the king,” 
and dropping the vessel which he held in his hands, he left them without further 
ceremony. The Cardinal and the Chevalier followed him to the port, where the 
king was on the point of landing from his barge on the mole. The Commandant 
hastened to do homage. ‘“ Well,” said the King, “where is the Pope?” “The 
Pope!”’ echoed the Commandant confounded, “the Pope, Sire, is not here,” 
** How not here? He must be here!”’ “Sire, he is no doubt then on board that 
French steamer, (there was, in fact, the Tenare,) which arrived in the night, whep 
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the fool-hardy fellow, contrary to every custom at sea, discharged a triple salvo, 
which I was not a little inclined to return with ball! Thank God, since the Pope 
is on board, that such a thing did not take place!” Cardinal Antonelli, advancing, 
disclosed the secret to the king. His Majesty turned laughing to the commandant ; 
“Bravo, my good Gross, you are wonderfully vigilant! You have the Pope in 
your fortress and you have not heard a word of it! Oh most watchful command- 
ant!”? Poor Gross looked around like one in a dream. In the mean time the king 
directed the queen and the young princes to the palace, while he himself in the 
midst of the crowd which every moment increased round him, advanced slowly to 
give time for the Pope to reach the palace. Already the Cardinal and the Cheva- 
lier d’Arnau had gone to attend him, and putting on his three-cornered hat and 
taking the cane of Don Liebl he made his way to the palace, where he had en- 
tered only a few steps when the king joined him. 

Who could find words to describe the noble and sublime spectacle of this meet- 
ing? The Sovereign Pontiff, a fugitive from the cruel persecutions of those whom 
he had loaded with benefits, flying to the refuge of that generous crown; the pious 
monarch prostrating himself before his illustrious guest, filled with emotion, his 
eyes suffused with tears, embracing the feet of God’s holy Vicar, giving and dedi- 
cating to him, himself, his family and his kingdom, was a spectacle that the most 
eloquent pen would fail to describe, and which none but the most gentle and de- 
vout heart is capable of conceiving. The queen kneeling with her sons presented 
her homage to the Father of the faithful, and repeated the courtesies and cordial 
offers of the king. Having entered the palace, king Ferdinand pressed the Pope 
with the warmest invitations, dictated by filial love and royal courtesy, that he 
would take up his residence in Gaeta, and avoid the risk of a long navigation to a 
country far from Italy: that it would be invidious to give the preference to one 
nation over another, and to choose one would awaken competition and jealousy 
between those which aspired to the blessing and glory of possessing the head of 
the Christian Church. At Gaeta he would enjoy a tranquil and secure asylum, 
near his own States, in a mild climate, amidst a faithful people, within the walls 
of an impreguable fortress, possessing a battery of three hundred guns, and with 
the king and his army devoted to the defence of his sacred person. Let him re- 
main, and Italy, sanctified by his presence, would quickly be restored to peace; it 
would deem itself happy in the possession of the Sovereign Pontiff, glorious in 
having preserved him to more prosperous times, and would finally behold him, 
after so many storms, elevated to a more exalted state on the throne of St. Peter 
in the Vatican. The expression of these noble sentiments determined the Pope to 
take up his residence at Gaeta; he expressed to the pious and generous monarch 
the deep gratitude of his soul, pointing out the exultation of the Church of God, 
the crown of merit prepared by the divine Saviour, and the blessings which he 
would shed from above upon the royal family and all his kingdom. Ferdinand 
received this condescension with a countenance beaming with gladness, and the 
queen and her royal sons again casting themselves at his feet could not return suf- 
ficient thanks, nor sufficiently attest their joy in the possession of the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ. 

The king immediately made arrangements for the accommodation of the Cardi- 
nals and Prelates of the papal court, and abandoning his own palace to the Pope, 
he took up his residence with his queen and family in a royal pavilion not far dis- 
tant, whence he paid a daily visit to his Holiness, dining with him, with the queen 
and the princes his sons. The Spanish steamer had delayed for a while its 
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entrance into port, but upon the decision of the Pope to remain at Gaeta, it cast 
anchor in thé roadstead and took its station there for several months, together with 
the vessels which arrived from every Christian power; the port was filled with 
ships, presenting the most beautiful view imaginable. I myself, after the entrance 
of the French into Rome, went to Gaeta, arriving precisely at the time when a 
fine American ship entered the bay, the captain and officers of which had landed 
to pay their respectful congratulations to the Pope, entreating him to honor them 
with a visit to their vessel, which they declared would be thenceforward the most 
fortunate that sailed under the flag of the United States.* The Pope received their 
invitation with the greatest affability, and the royal barge was immediately pre- 
pared to take him on board. The mole was crowded with people; it was near 
mid-day under a burning sun, notwithstanding which the king with head uncov- 
ered accompanied the Pontiff from the palace to the port; and although the Pope 
entreated him to put on his hat, he would not be prevailed on, and with his brother 
Count di Trapani, similarly uncovered, followed the Pope at the distance of a few 
steps. Having arrived at the port he assisted the Pope in entering the barge, and 
declining the seat offered by him at the stern, he stationed himself at the side fac- 
ing his brother, both still remaining uncovered. Such reverential conduct filled 
the crowd of spectators with admiration and many were unable to restrain their 
tears. The numerous vessels in the port now hoisted their ensigns; their sails 
were trimmed and the hands drawn up on deck, the masts and yards hung with 
banness of every color, waving in the breeze the various devices of their respective 
governments. As the Pope’s barge passed, each ship discharged a broadside, the 
thunder of which resembled that of a great naval battle. 

While the reverence and attention of the king became every day more conspi- 
cuous, ambassadors and ministers from every court crowded round the Pope, striv- 
ing on the part of their different sovereigns to show honor to his august person. 
A great number of the Cardinals, who had escaped from the hands of the conspi- 
rators in Rome, had gathered round the pontifical throne, and by their dignity, their 
virtue and wisdom, contributed to invest it with brilliancy and majesty in the eyes 
of a wondering world, which rejoiced at the light shed around the head of the 
Church even in the obscure retreat of this fortress, amid tribulation, poverty and 
the supreme desolation of exile. The honors that surrounded the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff formed indeed a luminous contrast with the scorn and unbridled license, the 
perverseness and madness of the rebels, who sought by every means to excite the 
popular contempt and malediction of the sacred person of their deliverer and 
father, and of the pontifical throne, which, in defiance of divine decrees, they flat- 
tered themselves they would drag into the dust and exterminate from the earth. 

At first the demagogues, confounded at the unexpected departure of the Pope, 
were struck dumb; then stung with the reproach of being destroyers, they used 
every exertion for the maintenance of order, a result at all times easily attainable 
in a city whose inhabitants, with the exception of those instigated by the rebels 
to disorder, have acquired the character of being too peaceable, having permitted 
themselves to be trampled upon by a handful of miscreants, whom but for their 
slothful negligence they might have crushed and scattered to the winds. During 
these first days of their indecision they sent messages to the Pope, which were 
rejected before they had crossed the frontiers: by a thousand artifices they sought 
hypocritically to allure him within the snares of their false promises; but when 


* The frigate Princeton. 
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they perceived the impossibility of obtaining a hearing, they began to exclaim that 
the Head of the Church, the Great Father of the faithful, was held a prisoner by 
the tyrant; that his acts, his protests and the abrogations which he pronounced at 
Gaeta against every edict, form, law and statute of the usurpers of the Roman 
State, were surreptitious, and therefore valueless and of no authority ; and wo to 
those who should dare to render them obedience, fidelity or homage! The better 
to convince the people, Don Pirlone designed a coarse caricature representing the 
Pope suspended in a cage from one of the bastions of Gaeta, and the king turning 
a barrel-organ and looking up to him, with the words: “* Now sing away.” 

Step by step they plunged into a career of detestable treachery. A provisional 
government was formed, then the Roman Constitution, and finally the Republic, 
accompanied by a solemn decree from the consistorial advocate, Carlo Armellini, 
conceived thus:—*‘ The Pope is deposed from all authority, power, jurisdiction 
and temporal headship in the Roman State, which is restored to the Roman peo- 
ple, its sole ruler, the source of all authority, the principle of all power and the 
essence of all law. The Republic will recognise the people as its god; to the 
people it consecrates itself in the plenitude of godly worship, as its servant and 
yotary ; in its defence the conscript fathers are ready to shed the last drop of their 
blood.” 

While Rome was disgraced by these impious and insipid fooleries, and the mis- 
erable demagogues were declaiming from their rostrums and from the capitol, the 
whole Catholic world was sending to the Vicar of Christ, in his banishment at 
Gaeta, proofs of the deepest veneration and most profound homage of faithful 
hearts; it sent forth its protestations, acknowledging and reverencing him not only 
as the Head of the Church, but also as the Supreme Ruler of Rome. Letters were 
despatched to the glorious exile from the most remote corners of the earth; from 
the islands of Oceanica, but yesterday as it were converted to Christianity ; from 
the Marquesas, the abodes of cannibals, and from Australia and New Caledonia, 
to comfort the Pontiff in his afflictions, to exalt him in his humiliations, to honor 
him in the insults and opprobrium heaped upon him by his barbarous and cow- 
ardly subjects in Rome. China, Tartary, the Indies, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Lebanon, Moldavia, Servia, Egypt, Algeria, the States of America from Canada 
to Chili, Europe from the extremity of Norway to Cadiz and Lisbon, all in every 
language of the world praised and glorified the invincible Pontiff, pouring forth 
the veneration and love of their hearts in expiation of the hatred and insults of the 
conspirators of Rome, whom God has consigned to the ignominy, detestation and 
the anathemas of the entire world.* 

The sovereignty of Rome, which was thus insanely disputed by the revolted 
subjects of the Pope, (an immemorial sovereignty which is more ancient than the 
celebrated donations of Pepin and Charlemagne,) notwithstanding the vociferations 
of Mazzini, who proclaimed that it should never again be restored, has been by 
the unanimous voice of the European powers most solemnly pronounced the 
“most ancient, legitimate, incommutable and imprescriptible possession,’’ that the 
right of property can boast of among all the nations of Christendom. To this 
day, although they have seen with their own eyes the Pope re-instated by the Al- 


* All these letters have been published in Naples, at the press of the Civilta Cattolica, 
and remain a perpetual testimony before the whole world of the veneration and love of 
the episcopacy, clergy, and the princes of Christendom for the immortal Pius IX, the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth. 
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mighty and by the Catholic powers, in full sovereignty on his throne, they stil] per. 
severe in their obstinacy ; denying the existence of the light which dazzles them; 
like madmen vociferating that Rome is still the dominion of the Triumvirs, and 
wondering from their lurking places when the red cap of the republic will again 
arise on the capitol, and the tower of Quirinus once more raise its head. 


SHORT ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS AGAINST 
RELIGION. 


1—Don’r TaLk To ME aBouT Reticion! 


Answer. And why not?—Religion is the knowledge of the love and the service 
of God. It is the science and the practice of what is good. What can be mor 
worthy of your attention, and that of all reasonable and upright men? Believe 
me, you do not know what religion is. With your ideas of it, you must of course 


be averse to it; but religion is quite different from what it is represented by people | 


of the world. 
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This | am going to show you in a familiar way. I will show that religion is | 
made for you, and that you are made for religion; because it brings truth to your © 
understanding, and peace to your heart; because it teaches you what you are, 


whence you came, and whither you are going; because, without it, your existence 
is a failure; you are lost, you are unhappy. 
Besides, what is more worthy the attention, the study, the respect of a man, than 


the doctrine which has formed and matured the greatest geniuses of which the | 


world can boast? What can be more venerable, even apart from the consideration 
of its brilliant evidences, than the belief of a Vincent of Paul, a Francis Xavier, a 
Charles Borromeo, and a thousand other most illustrious individuals? ‘The 
greatest service I have rendered to France,” said the Emperor Napoleon, “is to 
have restored the Catholic religion. What would become of men without religion? 
They would cut each other’s throats, for the sake of a woman, or of a dollar.” 
Ah! if with me, you daily beheld the influence of religion, in drying up the 
tears of the poor, reforming the most wicked hearts, converting degraded criminals 
into saints; if you saw it spreading everywhere the light of truth, inspiring resig- 
nation, hope, joy, establishing the reign of purity and peace, you would change 
your language, and say: Oh! speak to me of religion, always speak of it! En- 


lighten my mind with its light; purify my heart by its holy influences; assuage 


my grief by its consolations! Let me then speak to you of religion. And to show 
you the reality of its happy influence, I will begin by relating an affecting story of 
which I was an eye-witness, and in the incidents of which I was an actor. 

Two years ago, (in 1848,) a poor sergeant, who had been condemned to death, 
was awaiting, in the military prison of Paris, the execution of the dreadful sen- 
tence. His crime was of a very grave nature. He had, with premeditation, killed 
the lieutenant under whom he served, in order to revenge himself against the latter, 
who had threatened to punish him. As I was the chaplain of the prison, I visited 
Sergeant Herbuel, and offered him the succors of religion, which he willingly ac- 
cepted, having already repented of his crime. On the second or third day after 
receiving his sentence, he approached the sacraments, and from that moment he 
appeared altogether changed. ‘Now,’ he would say to me. “now I am happy. 
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...- I am ready..... Let God do with me as he pleases; I enjoy a profound 
peace: I desire to live, only to do penance.”” He went to confession and received 
the holy communion nearly every week. 

After having been two months in prison, he was informed that the time of his 
execution was at hand. He heard this summons with the calm of a Christian. 
His body, it is true, trembled involuntarily, but his soul overcame its emotion, and 
his heart was perfectly at peace. ‘“‘ God’s will be done,”’ said he to the commander. 
«] must confess that I did not look for my execution, after so longa delay.” I 
now heard his confession for the last time, and then administered to him the holy 
Viaticum. He spent the whole night in prayer, conversing from time to time with 
the two soldiers who guarded the place. About six o’clock, a vehicle drove up, 
which was to convey him to Vincennes. Herbuel embraced the jailor and com- 
mander: a spectacle which drew tears from the eyes of all. I entered the carriage 
with him. On the way, he was calm, and even cheerful. “You could hardly 
believe, Rev. sir,” said he, “how well I spent yesterday! How happy I was! I 
knew it was All-Saints’ day: I prayed all the time... .. In the evening I was 
quite happy, and I am so still. Nothing can express the peace I enjoyed last night: 
it was a joy that cannot be imagined.”” And he was abouttodie! ‘‘ Death,” added 
he, “is nothing for me. I know what is to become of me. I am going to my 


Father above. I am going home..... In a few moments I shall be there. I am 
a great sinner, the greatest of sinners. I place myself beneath all; I have offended 
God,—I have sinned. .... But God is good, and I have an immense confidence in 


ae O how firmly I believe all the truths taught by the Church! O what 
calm I experience! What a beautiful day! I shall be shortly with God!”? Turn- 
ing towards me with a smile, he said: “Father, I go to wait for you. I will come 
to introduce you into heaven, or else it will not be in my power.” Then entering 
into himself, “I am nothing,” said he; ‘God alone is every thing. Whatever 
good I have is his, it comes from him alone... .. I deserve nothing; I am a great 
sinner!”?_ Showing me his Christian’s Manual, he said: ‘Soldiers should always 
have this little book in their hands. If I had read it all my life, I would not have 
done what I did, and I should not be where I am... . . 

The moment of the execution was now drawing near. When I presented the 
crucifix to the poor prisoner, he took it with a transport of joy, and fixing his eyes 
upon it with a look of inexpressible tenderness, he repeated several times: “My 
Saviour! my Saviour! Yes, it is He who died for me! I am going to die also for 
the love of Him.” And he kissed the emblem of redemption. 

Every thing being now ready, we left the carriage, and Herbuel received the last 
blessing on his knees. Then placing himself before the men who were to shoot 
him, “ Fellow-soldiers,”” he exclaimed aloud, “I die a Christian! Behold the 
image of our Lord Jesus Christ! Mark well that I die a Christian!”? And he 
showed them the crucifix. ‘Do not what I did; respect your superiors!” 

I embraced him for the last time. .... A moment afterwards the terrible dis- 
charge was heard . . . . and Herbuel appeared before God, who forgives every thing 
to repentance! 

Tell me, what do you think of a religion that leads a great criminal to die in sen- 
timents like these? Is there nothing in all this to make you reflect? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CATHOLICISM IN 1800 AND 1882. 
BY COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 


Bexervm has preserved, with greater fidelity than any other people, the manners 
and the institutions of the old~ Catholic world’; the Middle Ages had never there 
been disguised by the spirit of courtliness. Hence she has been the first called to 
apply the conditions and to reap the first fruits of the Catholic action in the modem 
world. Her nationality, nobly reconquered, reposes upon a constitution which her 
Catholic children have had the glory of giving to her, and of defending with fidelity 


down to the present day. She has consecrated all the vows and all the conquests | 
of Catholicism in modern times: the absolute independence of the Church, the free | 
choice of the bishops by the Vicar of Christ, complete liberty in all matters relating | 
to education and religious associations. Her territory has gradually become cov- | 


ered with monasteries, colleges and pious foundations. She alone, in Europe, has 


witnessed the revival of one of those universities, such as they existed in the ages | 
of faith, devoted exclusively to the defence of truth. Evil, it is true, has not there | 

been overcome so that it cannot return. Every day, by the aid of an unbridled 
press, the unrestrained use of which constitutes for Belgium the most serious dan- 


ger, it struggles hard to regain the ascendency, to re-establish therein the traditions 
of Josephism, and implant on its soil the corruption of contemporary materialism. 


Debarred by the Belgian constitution from indulging in its ordinary enterprises | 
against education and the right of association, it has indemnified itself by odious 


attacks upon liberty and charity. But the principle of good, at least, comes to the 


RN 


fight in that country with equal arms; it avails itself of them for the maintenance | 


of the invaluable conquests of 1830. Certain timid minds appear at the present 
day to have forgotten all those blessings and all that glory, because they had to be 
purchased at the price of many battles; because they can only be preserved in the 


bosom of that struggle which is the condition of life, and which is sometimes ) 


turned against good itself; because the game of political institutions has despoiled 
the Catholics of a power which they had loyally used, but has, however, left them 


all the rights which suffice for their honor and the safety of religion; because | 
there, as in other places, as is the case almost everywhere, and at all times, the | 
rogues and the presumptuous can always usurp or cajole the government. But | 
fear not the contagion of this pusillanimous discouragement; we have confidence | 
in the good sense, in the ancient pride of the Belgian clergy and people. They 
will not seek for a remedy in despotism; they will not sigh after a system of gov- 


ernment, the danger of which they have ascertained and repudiated. However 


afflicting to them may be the political ascendency of an incorrigible party, they | 


will find it less humiliating and less dangerous than that system which gave Jo- 
seph II the power of effacing, with one dash of his pen, all the traditional liberties 
of the country and of the Church; to Napoleon the power of incorporating the 
great seminary of Gand in a squadron of the train of artillery ;* and to King Wil- 


*In April, 1813, two hundred and thirty-six pupils from the seminary of Gand were © 
sent to Wesel, to be incorporated in a corps of artillery. See the decree of the provi- 
sional government, restoring them to their liberty, dated 9th of April, 18H, in the Bul- 
letin des lois, 5¢ Série, t, i, p. 31. 
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liam I the effrontery to condemn to the pillory a bishop guilty of resistance to his 
arbitrary will.* 

Let us not forget Holland, for there also we discover precious elements of regen- 
eration, which are being developed to the eyes of the astonished observer. Yes, 
in that Holland, where persecution against Catholics has been for half a century 
so active and so effectual; that country which has so cruelly pursued the mission- 
ers, religious men, all the soldiers of truth, in the two hemispheres, both by sea 
and by land, in Asia as in America; which has utterly destroyed, together with 
the Portuguese sway, the hopes of the Church in the Indies; and which, having 
arrived at the term of its colonial conquests, had itself become a sort of colony of 
incredulous and Jansenist writers; in that Holland, where the existence of Catho- 
lies was, as it were, unknown to the whole world, they have by degrees reconquered 
the power and importance which are due to the half of a people. Their number 
already amounts to two-fifths of the entire population. The gravity of their man- 
ners, the fervor of their faith, their pious munificence, have secured for the Church 
in that country an eminent and honored existence. Protestant intolerance is 
alarmed at this unexpected progress; the old Reformers of Dordrecht seek to con- 
ceal the nothingness in which their own doctrine has fallen, by maintaining the 
ancient yoke upon the necks of their victims. Like the false mother in Solomon’s 
judgment, they demand the death of the child which continues to live, to console 
themselves for having extinguished the life of their own offspring. In the place of 
liberty and equality between all confessions, to which the constitution of the coun- 
ty guarantees an existence, a system of universal exclusion is substituted, by virtue 
of which the Catholics are deprived of all participation in public situations, and 
even in the elective functions. Secret societies bring to this work of iniquity the 
aid of their perverse and powerful action. But, aided by the press and the invinci- 
ble courage of a few independent writers, the Catholics have not shrunk from the 
contest; they have already obtained the full liberty of their relations with Rome; 
they are disputing, step by step, the ground which the law secures to them, for 
which arbitrary power and prejudice strive against them; they resist with that gener- 
ous perseverance which God ever puts to the test, but which he is always pleased 
to crown; and every day witnesses the increase of their numbers and the extent of 
their courage. 

But it is more especially in France that the transformation is calculated to strike 
the attention of the most casual observer. Is this indeed the same country which 
appeared, thirty years ago—ten years even—not to know how it could sufficiently 
express its repugnance for the influence of the clergy, its contempt for religious 
institutions? What now is become of that formidable unpopularity with which 
the least manifestation of Catholic thought or of Catholic action was assailed? 
Whither have departed those teachers, those writers, who found, in the resuscitation 
of stale diatribes against the monks and priests, an inexhaustible source of profit 
and honors? It might have been imagined that there was no echo, no credit, no 
publicity to anything but their invectives: and yet the Church appears again more 
powerful, more beloved, more popular than in any other epoch of our modern his- 
tory? All succeeding powers invoke her support and her sympathy; they all, in 
their turns, show her their respect, their confidence, their humble devotedness ; they 


*The Prince of Broglie, Bishop of Gand. Having evaded, by flight, the sentence 
which impended over him, he was only placed in the pillory in effigy, between two 


thieves, on the 8th of October, 1817, 
9 Vor. 1—No. 2. 
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all dispute the honor of proclaiming her indispensable influence, and to loosen, if 
not destroy, the fetters by which she had been bound. We, poor slaves of political 
life, so long despised by all parties—so long classed in the rank of tiresome dreamers, 
and disregarded petitioners—even we have triumphed; not indeed forever, nor, 
perhaps, for any long period, but quite sufficiently to make known the secret of our 
power, and the value of our support. Liberty in education, so long called for in 
yain, has at length been obtained; it has been voted even by the very men who had 
stoutly refused it. More houses are offered to the bishops than they can possibly 
direct; to the Jesuits, more pupils than they can instruct. To the Jesuits! do we 
say? Yes, those Jesuits, for the dispersion and complete extinction of whom 
every effort was exerted at Paris and at Rome, are now peaceably re-invested with 
the only right to which they have ever laid claim—that of devoting themselves to 
the salvation of souls! Behold them once more recalled by public authority itself, 
to fill those missions which are most conformable to the indefatigable flexibility of 
their institution; to the government of the colonies of children in Algeria, to the 
moral reform of the penal settlements of Cayenne! As for the other religious 


orders, they are settled, and in free operation, on the soil from whence they were F 
banished by so many laws, still extant in our own codes, and but recently appealed _ 
to against us. Our bishops, who were but recently forbidden to communicate even 


by writing, have been allowed to assemble without opposition, and present to 
astonished Christendom the spectacle of thirteen provincial councils, held with all 
the majesty of the ancient law, rivalling one another in zeal and eloquence, in the 
expression of their solicitude for the moral interests of France, of their devotedness 


to the prerogatives of the Holy See. These conquests of Catholic liberty, I am | 
well aware, are no longer, or are not yet, placed under the sanction of the laws; | 


that the organic articles, so unworthily annexed to the sacred text of the concordat, 
are not abrogated; neither am I ignorant of the fact that, in the arsenal of legisla- 
tion, there are still many formidable weapons available; but in a country in which 
the written code is condemned to undergo variations so sudden and frequent, we 
may be allowed to look upon the facts that we have just enumerated as being 
stamped with a serious and incontestable authority. 

There are, moreover, certain facts, which are acts destined to signalize a whole 
epoch, and to be ranked among the most precious recollections, and the most unex- 
eeptionable engagements, of a great nation. Such we may consider the eloquent 
protestations of attachment to the Church, which the present head of the state has 
so often renewed since his first candidature for the supreme dignity ; such the marks 
of respect and sympathy bestowed, on all occasions, by an immense majority of 
the constituent assembly and of the legislative assembly to the Catholic religion; 
such is, more particularly, the sublime end of the Archbishop of Paris, indicated 
by that heroic simplicity, which threw into the midst of our civil discord a reflec- 
tion of the heroic days of the Church. It is for the greatest glory of Catholicism 
and France that the history of this prelate, who shed his blood for the love of God 
and the French people,* has spread throughout the globe, even amidst the sierras of 
Spanish America and the scattered islands of Polynesia, as the most touching and 
yeracious of legends. 

Let us, however, cross over the Straits, and contemplate, with respect and grati- 
tude, one of the most astonishing spectacles that God ever gave to the world, 
England, that sovereign nation, the heiress and rival of ancient Rome in poipt of 


* The design of the medal struck for the day of his interment, 
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extent and power, in the permanent majesty of her institutiéns, the energy of her 

itical system, the perseverance of her designs; England, so long the cherished 
and faithful ally of the Church, which subsequently revolted against her mother, 
and, in her apostasy, arose to the summit of human prosperity; England, whose 
power nothing can resist, and which braves, with imprudence and impunity, the 
perils to which all other states have succumbed; that imperious and all-powerful 
England now finds herself invaded, braved and vanquished, by the invincible 
weakness of that Church which she has so often expected to annihilate. She bears 
attached to her loins, with the ever-present and indelible stigma of her capital 
offence, the instrument of her punishment, which may become, whenever she 
may be disposed to receive it, that of the Divine mercy towards her. [reland, so 
long the forgotten of all Europe—even Catholic Europe—has never abandoned her 
faith. She has out-lived a long period of suffering, the martyr of her indomitable 
love for the Roman Church. Three centuries of confiscation, persecution, famine 
and degradation, have passed over her head, without intimidating her, or forcing 
her to yield. At length she produced an avenger of her wrongs; but an avenger 
after the manner of Christ, who saves while he punishes us. A man arose, who, 
without having ever occupied an official station; without having ever asked or 
received a favor, title or decoration, reigned over his country during thirty years— 
reigned over the hearts, the arms, and even the purses of five millions of his coun- 
trymen. He reigned without ever shedding one drop of blood; without giving 
rise to a single violent or illegal struggle, but solely by the mere force of his elo- 
quence—of that eloquence at once both free and restricted, which the wonderful 
institutions of England permit to be exercised even by the adversaries of her domi- 
nation. He reigned, and his reign was more serviceable to the Catholic cause than 
that of any modern king. His fellow-countrymen bestowed on him the appellation 
of Liberator, and posterity will continue to award him the title, not merely as the 
deliverer of his country, for others might have accomplished that, but as the deli- 
verer of the Church of God, in the most powerful empire in the world, which had 
not then been granted to any individual to effect. He it was, who with Ireland at 
his back, knocked at the door of the English parliament in the name of his people. 
It was opened, and the Catholics of the three kingdoms were admitted with him, 
and forever. The conqueror of Napoleon delivered up his arms to the moral chief 
of a people unarmed, but rendered invincible by the force of right, and preluding 
the defeat of their oppressors by the victory which they had obtained over their 
own intemperance.* The great and glorious act of Catholic emancipation, after 
fifty years of discussion was consummated. 


*Drunkenness had ever been the popular and secular vice of Ireland; and, so to speak, 
the sole consolation of that people in their misery. O’Connell commenced, at the period 
of his election at Clare, in 1829, by obtaining from his constituents a promise to abstain 
from all intoxicating drinks during the time of the election; and this success may be 
considered as the strongest proof of his omnipotence. Since that period, however, 
there has arisen another Irishman, a Franciscan monk, Father Matthew, who has in- 
duced many of his countrymen to bind themselves by a solemn pledge to abstain totally 
from all intoxicating liquors. The result of his endeavors recalls to mind the brightest 
days of religious fervor. From 1838 to 1842, five millions of Irish population, in Ame- 
rica and Ireland, received from him the temperance pledge; and the excise duty upon 
spirituous liquors in Ireland diminished one-third. A revolution, analogous to this, has 
been effected in Germany and Silesia, by a Polish Capuchin, Father Brzozowski. He 
commenced establishing temperance societies in 1844; and, in a short time, the official 
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The Irish race, prolific as it is faithful, thronging from all parts to the manufac. 
tories, workshops and public works, and especially to the colonies, carry with them 
the true faith henceforth enfranchised ; and that immense British empire, extending 
over the five parts of the globe, and upon which, it may be truly said, that the sun 
never sets, becomes, like the Roman empire of old, a vast nursery of Catholic 
episcopal sees and missions.* And in order that England may not be humiliated 
by this victory, obtained by a foreign and subjugated race, God permits that there 
should be developed in the very bosom of the Anglican clergy an unforeseen and 
prodigious movement towards the tradition, the authority, the unity of Rome. 
The faith of the great Alfred, of St. Anselm, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
is resuming its rights over the souls of its repentant sons. After a long and 


fruitless struggle inspired by the delusive hope of discovering a mean term be-. 


tween truth and error, between unity and division, the élite of the Anglican clergy 


are detaching themselves, and, sacrificing livings, riches, ties of friendship, family 


connexions, coming to recruit the legitimate militia of the sanctuary, or to edify 
the world by the humble fervor of their secular virtues. We have never enter- 
tained the dangerous dreams of those who predicted, with ridiculous assurance, 
the complete and immediate conversion of England; and still less do we share 
in the fanaticism of those who would wish to rekindle antiquated antipathies 
against a nation so essential to the destiny of Catholicism throughout the whole 
world. But we hail with joy those gradual conquests of truth upon a soil from 
which it had so long been banished; those churches, those monasteries, and espe- 
cially those schools, which, under the influence of the most complete liberty of 
instruction, are arising daily by the side of the ancient cathedrals and universities 
founded by Catholicism, and from which Catholicism is excluded; those twelve 
bishoprics, which are scarcely adequate to the spiritual wants of a kingdom, in 
which, a century ago, a single vicar-apostolic was all that was required for the di- 


rection of a handful of the faithful, scattered up and down. These are the pledges F 
of a gradual, but certain, regeneration. England’s return to Catholicity no longer | 


depends, as it did under the reign of James II, upon the will of a sovereign—an 


intrigue of the court and of the cabinet: it is placed, together with liberty itself, — 


under the safeguard of that truly glorious constitution, founded, in the first instance, 


by the Catholics, sanctioned afterwards, at their cost, in 1688, but forming at the e 


present day, their shield and their haven of security. 

Ah! the fanaticism of heresy will certainly not allow itself to be conquered ina 
day: vulgar prejudices, the apprehensions of statesmen, the perfidious rancor of 
lawyers, (almost everywhere the enemies of the Church,) still continue to lay 


snares for, and to prep2re struggles to try the patience and courage of the English ; 


Catholics. They will still be subjected to more than one exaction, have more than 
one fine to pay, more than one campaign to endure, such as that of the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill. But none of these circumstances will ever succeed, any more 
than that bill has succeeded, in creating a serious obstacle. Nothing of this nature 
will make any change in the fundamental state of things. Nothing will impair 
the incomparable force which the Catholic cause derives from the publicity, the 
equity, the discussion, and the whole political cnstoms and liberal institutions of 


reports stated, that of the 900,000 souls who people the government of Oppeln, 500,000 
had taken the pledge. 

*There are at present in the countries under the sway of the crown of England 
EIGHTY-NINE bishoprics or vicariates-apostolic.—Petri, Gerarchia della S. Chiesa in tutte 
Vorbe. Rome, 185]. 
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England. Already have the most eminent statesmen, the depositaries of the great 
political principles of Sir Robert Peel, generously advocated, at the expense of their 
momentary popularity, the rights of their Catholic fellow-countrymen,* and, since 
the last general election, the Catholic phalanx returned by Ireland to the House of 
Commons is becoming, amid the conflicts of parties, mistress of the field. Were 
these Catholic members but capable of conducting themselves with prudence and 
loyalty, had they some chief capable of directing them, the future success of Ca- 
tholicism in England would be certain. O the mystery of mercy and the omnipo- 
tence of God! A century has not yet elapsed since the first petition, praying for 
the emancipation of the Catholics, was ignominiously kicked under the bar of that 
same House of Commons, in which at the present day the elect of Catholics are 


_the arbitrators of English politics! 


Finally, the crowning point of this Catholic regeneration, which we have the 
happiness to witness, is the place which the papacy has regained in the world. 
We should certainly have to go back to a very remote period in history, to find a 
time when the Holy See occupied, moved, and ruled the human mind to that 
extent which it has done since the accession of Pius IX. Destined, like Him of 
whom he is the Vicar, to pass, during his mortal career, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of greatness and affliction, sometimes the object of the most flattering popu- 
larity, at others, besieged in his palace, a fugitive, an exile, he has constantly 
attracted the attention of the world, and established the incomparable majesty of 
the Roman pontificate, either by reviving the sympathy of the indifferent and 
incredulous, or by exciting in the episcopacy, and among all the faithful,+ the 
manifestations of union in the obedience and subordination to the Church their 
mother and mistress, to such an extent as was not surpassed in the most flourish- 
ing period of the Middle Ages. Worthy to love and to comprehend the nature of 
liberty, he wished to bestow it, to the extent that was consistent with justice and 
their welfare, on a people whom democratical agitations had rendered utterly inca- 
pable of appreciating it. But amid all the vicissitudes of this difficult position, 
by his celebrated allocution of the 29th of April, which shone like a first ray of 
light and truth through the gloom of 1848, and by refusing to go to war with 
Austria, he convinced the world that policy would never lead him to a forgetful- 
ness of the sublime neutrality of the common father of all nations. Ecclesiastical 
reforms, and the spiritual interests committed to his charge, were matters of far 
higher importance with him than political reforms, to which, however, he very 
justly directed his attention. Whilst the whole of Europe was preposessed with 
his fate, and at the very time when his fall and the creation of the republic were 
proclaimed at Rome, the Pontiff, calm and free in his exile at Gaeta, with his eyes 
raised towards heaven, and his mind occupied exclusively with the government of 
souls and the duties of his apostolic charge, addressed to all the bishops in the uni- 
verse a bull, designed to accelerate the moment when the doctrine of the Immacu- 


*It is well known that Mr. Cardwell, one of Sir R. Peel’s colleagues in the ministry, 
and several other distinguished members of his party, were excluded from parliament 
at the period of the last election, on account of their courageous opposition to Lord 
John Russell’s Bill against the Catholic Hierarchy. Every thing, however, seems to 
promise that this exclusion will only be temporary. The like is to be found in the ca- 
reer of Burke and of most independent men in all free countries. 

tSee the curious collection, intituled Orbe Cattolico (Rome, 1850, 2 vols. 4to.,) con- 
taining the letters addressed by the different bishops and other personages to the Pope, 
during his exile at Gaeta. 
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late Conception should be declared an auticle of faith. Restored to Rome and set 
free, by the valor of the French army, with the co-operation of the Spanish, Aus- 
trian and Neapolitan arms, he then re-established his paternal authority, beneath 
the shelter of the tri-color standard which formerly waved at the arrest of Pius V] 
and Pius VII. The secrets of the future belong to God; but, whatever may be 
the issue of the French occupation, the taking of Rome and the re-establishment 
of the pontifical power by the army of the republic, recall the brightest recollec- 
tions of the Church and of France. Whoever witnessed our troops on that occa- 
sion, kneeling, in their power and simplicity, on the open space before the Vati- 
can, waving their liberating banners, having before them the church of St. Peter, 
the world’s cathedral, beneath their feet the ashes of the martyrs, over their heads 
the hands of Pius IX, extended to give them his blessing, may consider that he 
has seen the noblest spectacle under the sun. And it will then only remain for him 


to repeat in accents of grateful admiration, the words engraven by Sixtus V.on the ~ 


obelisk of Nero :—Vicit leo de tribu Juda: fugite, partes adverse. Christus vincit, 
Christus regnat, Christus ab omni malo plebem suam defendat. 





JAPAN—ITS RELIGIOUS HISTORY.—No. II. 


Wuen Xavier arrives in Japan he finds idolatry of the most abandoned charac- 
ter in possession of the minds and hearts of the people. Nine sects of various 
degrees of corruption lord it over the whole empire, yet only one dares to make 
man no better than the beast. The priests of this last are called Xanxus, and its 
members are made up of the most dissolute among the higher classes, who find 
in the degraded morality of their sect no restraint upon the indulgence of their 
licentious inclinations. Of the other eight the Japonian theology has no reason to 
boast, for though they admit the immortality of the soul and a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, they are so full of manifest imposition, that it requires 
no great reflection to be convinced of their falsehood. On this account the most 
learned among whom we may call the laity are practical atheists, confining all 
their religion, if religion it can be called, to the fulfillment of certain principles of 
morality, which were brought over from China and were supposed to be the 
maxims of Confucius. This sect is called Suto or the way of the philosophers, 
and communicates so far with the others.as to join in the celebration of their festi- 
vals and of such other exterior practices as had become engrafted on the habits 
and manners of the people. The sun and moon have their worshippers but in 
small number. The Sintoo or the way of Camis, called also Sin Syn or the way 
of the Gods, is supposed to have been the first religion, which their fathers brought 
with them when they first settled upon the island of Kiusiu. For in their annals 
Kiusiu was the first land that appeared above the dark abyss of waters, that from 
eternity had risen and fallen beneath the vault of heaven. This sect of Sintoo 
was in the first ages the least corrupt, inasmuch as it recommended the utmost 
purity of life to all its members, Its rules of conduct were much the same as we 
read of in Leviticus imposed upon the Jewish people for external cleanness, and 
the similarity of ways by which a legal defilement could be contracted and 
removed, as well as the length of time it lasted, would be considered by lovers of 
analogy as no mean proof of a Jewish origin. In their temples only a mirror of 
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polished metal was used, before which they made their reverences and aets of de- 
yotion. On either side of this were hung strips of very white paper in the form 
of a broom, and both emblems were supposed to denote the purity and attention 
with which the heavenly Camis was to be performed. In the course of time all 
who had been great benefactors to the nation, of whatever condition, were pro- 
posed for reverence and worship under the name of the earthly Camis and their 
images were set up in the temples. The number of the heavenly Camis is 492, 
of the earthly ones or deified mortals 2,640. The latter however, have only a me- 
diative power according to Japonian theology, although their service is far more 
extended than that of the former. The priests or Bonzies are apparently very 
strict and regular, and the civil laws are exceedingly severe upon those who 
infringe any of the regulations by which their monasteries are governed. But 
notwithstanding this, it would be hard to find a community of men so utterly de- 
praved, as was made known to the missionaries by many of the converts, who 
had lived a long time among them and were perfectly acquainted with their practices. 
Upon this doctrine of the Sintoo, Xaca, a Chinese or Tartar sophist, engrafted the 
worship of the Fotoquis, the principal of whom, Amida, was called by him the su- 
preme chief of the gods. This worship shows its Brahminical origin by its doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls, which was carried to the utmost bounds of 
folly. After the death of Xaca, his disciples carried away by the same spirit of 
error and innovation, elevated their master to the throne he had given to Amida, 
and erected temples and offered sacrifices to his divinity. The priests of Amida 
are called Xodoxius; those of Xaca, Foquexus, and both are held in more esteem 
than those of any other sect. The corruptions added by Xaca to the primitive 
religion, were rendered worse by the additional superstitions of his follower and 
ehief disciple Cambadoxis, and as a necessary consequence this one too dethroned 
his master in the hearts of his followers and formed a new religion of which he 
was himself the God. Cacubau, who was a favorite of Cambadoxis, did the 
same to his master, and thus sect generated sect until their number amounted to 
thirty-five, when, as if they had run through the cycle of falsehood and were in- 
capable of adding to the gross inventions of their predecessors, they gave them- 
selves up to the most unnatural vices at home, and abroad showed themselves the 
irreeoncilable enemies of all that did not belong to their particular sect. This not- 
withstanding, they all acknowledge one head superior called Xaco, and profess 
obedience to whatever he shall command. 

The Japonians seem to have no idea of the true God, the first eause and prinei- 
ple of all things, and Xavier, after having carefully examined their annals, could not 
discover that knowledge of our Saviour and his merciful redemption had ever 
reached them. Yet their regular hierarchy and very many of their ceremonies 
seem so much the copies of what is seen among us, that many are inclined to 
believe that in the earliest ages of their existence they had been instructed in the 
principal mysteries and discipline, but had afterwards lost the truth as so many 
of the other eastern nations, to whom it is certain that Christianity was preached. 
Were it allowable to conjecture in a matter so full of uncertainty, I would say that 
some time after Xaca’s death, those of his disciples, who were most devoted to him, 
hearing something of the Christian religion, made their master the hero of all the 
mysteries which faith teaches us of our divine Saviour, and so presented that spee- 
tacle, which surprised and puzzled the first missionaries. In the other truths of 
revelation, which are the foundation of the moral practice of Christians, they were 
equally as ignorant, although they had a series of commandments containing some 
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of the precepts of the Decalogue. They are: 1. Not to kill or eat any thing that 
is killed; 2. Not to steal; 3. Not to commit adultery; 4. Not to lie; 5. To abstain 
from wine. But the Bonzies pronounce these impossible to be observed by any but 
themselves, and they offer the profane a vicarious: observance, for which they 
will be rewarded, if, it is well understood, they pay all the expenses. For these 
contributions the profane are allowed to live as they please here, while their substi- 
tutes insure them a continuance of their happiness hereafter in the abodes of Xaca 
or Amida, or of any other god, of whom they profess themselves the clients. It 
may be easily suspected that this vicarious observance is none of the most faithful, 
and indeed it is well known among the Japonians, that the Bonzies are far more 
profane than those for whom they pretend to serve the gods. “I find,’’ says Xavier 
in a letter to his brethren in Portugal, “that the laity are far less flagitious and 
more inclined to listen to reason than the Bonzies, who, far from blushing or seem- 
ing ashamed, when reprehended for their unnatural crimes, glory in their iniquity 
and deride us for our purer doctrine.’”? Of these Bonzies the number is almost 
infinite. Large colleges of them are to be found in almost every town and village 
throughout the empire. But Meaco, the capital of their spiritual emperor, the 
Dairi, and the country immediately depending upon it, literally swarm with them, 
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as no less than five hundred colleges, each containing from fifty to one hundred or © 


more, were found by the Jesuit missionaries, when they first arrived there. Yet 
this was only the shadow of what their histories give, for when the religious spirit 
was undisturbed by the wars and contentions between the Dairi and his chief min- 
isters, no less than three thousand and eight hundred colleges and temples were to 
be found in the same regions. To these temples pilgrims came from all parts, and 
such is the force of opinion, that no king, not even the emperor himself, dare enter 
upon a war, or attempt any thing of importance, without making one or other a 
costly present. The most remarkable among them is at Jeson, where there is a 
shrine fabled to have been built by the goddess of the sun, and every Sintoo’s good- 
ness is measured by the regularity of his pilgrimages to this, and hence it is almost 
always surrounded by a crowd, who consider their salvation secure, if they can 
only carry home with them a bill of exchange on the heaven of the goddess. These 
bills are sold at a high price by the Bonzies, but the rate of interest is always pro- 
portionately increased according to the sum that is paid. March, April and May, 
the first three months of the Japonian year, are most usually employed in these 
journeys of devotion, but any other time may be taken without the imputation of 
sloth. Besides the shrine at Jeson, there are about twenty others of inferior note in 
various parts, but particularly towards the north, and the pilgrims are almost as 
numerous as at the principal one. Many wonderful things are related of them, as 
well as of the Bonzies thet attend them, or guard the way that leads to them, but 
they are scarcely worth relating except to excite pity for the blindness of those who 
deem themselves bound to seek in them the pardon of their crimes. 

Against such errors and such authority three humble missionaries enter the lists to 
champion the cause of truth, and such is the favor that God grants them, first with 
the king of Saxuma, to whose dominions Cangoxima belongs, and then with the 
people, that in a few days after they begin to preach, many of the idolators beg for 
baptism. The method adopted is to prove the falsity of the various sects of Japan, 
so contrary to reason, and then to show how truthful and reasonable is the law of 
God, which they desire to substitute for the errors they refute. Having then 
explained some article of our holy faith, they profess their readiness to answer 
every objection and resolve every difficulty, which any of the audience may think 
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proper to propose. But as Xavier finds that the people still look up with reverence 
and admiration to the Bonzies, though perfectly aware of their infamous lives, he 
determines to try all means for their conversion, for if they once yield to the truth, 
the people make no difficulty in following them. Accordingly he visits the Superior 
of those that reside at Cangoxima, and by his candor and respectful behaviour so 
wins upon the old man as to give him a favorable inclination to Christianity. In 
several conferences with him Xavier quickly discovers that he scarcely knows what 
to believe regarding the immortality of the soul, and thence he takes occasion to 
prove by reason the truth of that fundamental doctrine. The old man is not much 
pleased at receiving instruction on such a point, and from a stranger so much 
younger than himself; but his objections are so respectfully yet so perfectly 
answered, that he is compelled to yield, and cannot withhold the expression of his 
esteem for the Saint’s learning and talent. This conduct of one, who was regarded 
by all with reverence on account of his age and station had very great influence 
upon the rest, and though their libertinism leaves them no relish for the self-denial 
and purity of the Christian law, they cannot but admire its holiness. Two of 
them, in company with some other Japonians, go over to the Indies in order to 
learn more of a doctrine that seems so conformable to reason. 

After nearly six months’ labor the hearts of the missionaries are rejoiced by the 
baptism of a hundred adults, and they erect a chapel, in which the sacred mysteries 
are celebrated with more convenience and devotion. The numbers, who are drawn 
to this new temple by devotion or curiosity, are so great that the Bonzies, much 
offended, begin to fear for themselves, and already plan in their minds its destruc- 
tion. They dare not, however, show openly their opposition to what the king and 
queen had sanctioned, and the lives of the holy men are so evidently blameless, 
that they can find no opportunity for lessening their favor with the people. God 
too works for his apostles. A miracle, wrought through the prayers of Xavier and 
Fernandez, is an argument for the truth, which error finds it impossible to answer. 
A young girl had just died in the flower of her age. Her father, who doated ten- 
derly upon her, was so affected by his loss that reason began to fail, and it was 
thought that he himself would soon die of grief. He had made many offerings 
during her sickness to his false gods, and had promised more, if they would restore 
her to health and strength, but to no purpose. In the fury of his disappointment 
he gives utterance to the most opprobrious language in their regard, a crime that 
scarcely enters into the mind of a Japonian, even in the most trying accidents of 
life. Among others who had gone to condole with him are two of the lately bap- 
tized Christians. Hearing his extravagant language, they speak to him of the holy 
man through whose means they had been thus blessed by heaven, and say so many 
things of his virtue and goodness, that they succeed in persuading the grieving 
father to apply to him for relief. He does so, and promises Xavier that if he restore 
to him his beloved daughter, he will abandon his idols and become a Christian. 
The Saint, whose heart is moved by the intense affliction of the poor man, seeing 
how much a miracle of this nature would contribute to the propagation of the faith 
among a people so wedded to their ancient customs, and feeling himself inspired to 
ask it of God, makes Fernandez kneel with him and join in a fervent prayer to 
heaven that the petition m2y be granted. After a short while he returns to the 
father and says with a smile: “Go, now, your daughter is alive.” Disappointed 
because Xavier does not accompany him home, and irritated because he thinks that 
his excessive grief is made a subject of ridicule, the man returns homeward. He 
is soon met by his servants, who through haste and joy can scarcely tell him their 
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glad tidings, and entering the house, as if he were himself restored to life, he can 
scarcely believe his own eyes. After embracing his daughter.in the delirium of his 
happiness over and over again, he asks her how it is possible that she is restored to 
his love. She tells him that immediately after her death, she was seized by two 
hideous spirits, who dragged her off and were about to cast her into an immense 
lake of fire, when they were met by two venerable men of great modesty, who 
ordered the spirits to depart. These men took her kindly by the hand, and brought 
her back to the place where her body was lying, and immediately restored her to 
lite and health. It is not difficult for the father to know who are these venerable 
saviours of his child, but he brings her immediately to the house of Xavier, in 
order to testify his gratitude for this unheard of exercise of power in favor of an 


afflicted parent. As soon as she perceives Xavier and Fernandez, she exclaims: 


“These are my liberators: to these I am indebted for life;”? and both father and 


daughter throw themselves at the Saint’s feet and beg to be instructed in his faith. | 


He raises them up and tells them that their thanks must be given to the Almighty | 


God, whose servants had been able to work this wonder only the better to secure 
their eternal happiness. They must therefore profit by this mercy to study His law 
and practise it with as much fidelity as they are able. He then admits them to 





the instructions with the others, and after having sufficiently prepared them, bap- © 
tizes them with great solemnity. So striking a wonder, which the annals of their 


country had never attributed to any of their gods, not even to Xaca or Amida, is 
not without its effects upon the people, and many are added to the faith. 

Other miracles of a similar nature give so much power and authority to the mis- 
sionaries, that the Bonzies begin to apprehend the total abandonment of their pagodas 
and their own consequent penury. Overcome by this fear, they go in a body to the 
king and boldly demand that the preachers of the new religion should be no longer 
protected and befriended. Unless these are silenced and the converts to the strange 
worship compelled to take up again the practices of their ancestral religion, the 
gods will become enraged and inflict the most terrible punishment on all traitors, 
They insinuate too the possibility of his Christian subjects uniting with his enemies 
to deprive him of his crown, a misfortune which the king dreaded more, perhaps, 


than the imaginary vengeance of beings for whom he felt neither love nor hatred, 
Circumstances seem to unite with the enemies of the Christian name to win the | 


royal assent to their desire. He hears that the Portuguese, who had up to this | 


time landed at Cangoxima and by their commerce materially increased his resources, 
had found a better harbor at FiranYlo, and were transmitting thither their vessels, 
thereby enriching his declared enemy at his loss. He cherishes the hope that if 
they hear of the persecutions which the Christians are obliged to endure on account 
of their abandoning his ports, it will be a powerful inducement to return, and thus 
he will not be deprived of the great advantages which their commerce had already 
procured for his states. He dismisses the Bonzies therefore with the assurance that 
he is still a friend to the gods, and will guard their interests as his own, promising 
that if they are but patient, in a very short while they will have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with his conduct. Thus, under the cloak of religion, he seeks to vent his 
spleen against his enemy. Xavier, who is not acquainted with the change in the 
Portuguese trade nor with its effect upon the king, goes to visit his majesty, and is 
every where received with extreme coldness. This encourages the Bonzies, who 
had taken occasion to excite their devotees to acts of violence against the mission- 
aries and the new Christians, and they strive to push the king still farther. An 
edict is published by his orders, in which every one is forbidden, under the penalty 
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of death, to abandon the ancient religion of the empire, and all who had embraced 
the strange law lately introduced into his states, are commanded to return to the 
customs and practices of their ancestors. With incredible speed this edict is carried 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, but the only effect it has is to draw the 
Christians more closely together and animate them to profess their faith with gen- 
erous ardor. Xavier redoubles his labors, gives them frequent instructions and 
exhortations to perseverance, but is at last compelled, with Father Cosmus and 
Brother Fernandez, to leave them. He recommends Paul of the Holy Faith to be 
their guardian, and watch carefully for their preservation in the faith. With a 
holy pride Paul enters upon this duty, and has the consolation to find, that though 


. the father has been sent away from his children, these lose nothing of their fervor 


and piety in his absence. The Bonzies, irritated to excess that not one of the 
Christians abandons his God to return to their false idols, excite so great a persecution 
against Paul that he also is compelled to go into banishment. But his departure 
does not damp the courage of the neophytes, nor make them diminish in the least 
their profession of serving the Lord of all things. They immediately elect another 
in his place, and the good seed continues to multiply more and more throughout 
Cangoxima, so that in a few years they had converted more than five hundred, and 
their lives were so edifying and blameless, that the king himself, struck with wonder, 
afterwards begged for missionaries, who might teach all his subjects so holy a 
manner of life. 

Meanwhile Xavier and his companions, thinking that the same cause that made 
them so coldly received at Saxuma would be a recommendation at Firando, set 
out to visit the prince of this place. On their way as they are passing by a fort- 
ress belonging to the king of Saxuma, which is commanded by a nobleman named 
Ekandono, they are invited by some of the servants to enter and salute the gover- 
nor. The place had nothing in its exterior to recommend it except its strength, 
for it was dug into the solid rock and fortified so strongly by nature and art, that 
it could have easily resisted the attacks of an army an hundred times its force. 
The interior however, was as charming to the eyes as the exterior was forbidding 
and terrible, for it was laid out in a beautiful garden in the midst of which there 
is a stately palace, that would lose nothing in comparison with the most sumptu- 
ous and elegant in the empire, for the richness of its decorations and the splendor 
of its furniture. Xavier profits by the invitation so far as to preach the gospel to 
the garrison, and God gives such efficacy to his words that the very same day, 
after sufficient instruction, he baptized seventeen, and shortly after, at the gover- 
nor’s request, his wife and eldest son are added to the number. Many others also 
desire to be baptized, but the governor, fearful of the king’s anger, will not allow 
them. The missionaries remain long enough to confirm the little flock in their 
new manner of life, which they arrange in such a way that not even the most 
regular religious communities would have been ashamed to resemble them. On 
his departure, Xavier leaves a copy of his catechism, with particular instructions 
on the manner of baptizing, the observance of the Sundays and holidays, with an 
old and venerable man of great prudence, the governor’s steward, whom he con- 
stitutes superior of the new congregation. To the lady he gives a little book in 
which he had written some prayers. This book and the instruments of penance 
with which he mortified his body, and which he left as models by which they 
might make others for themselves, became afterwards the source of many spiritual 
and temporal blessings to the garrison. The governor and his wife in particular 
experienced their miraculous virtue, in being restored to health when they were at 
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the point of death and given up by their physicians. After a few days journey 
the holy men arrive at Firando, where they are received with marks of extraordi- 
nary joy on the part of the Portuguese merchants. The whole town is roused by 
the discharge of all the cannon on board of the vessels, and hastens to see what is 
the cause of the rejoicing. It is the triumph of religion. The merchants present 
Xavier, in spite of his repugnance, to the king, and tell him that their master, the 
king of Portugal, prizes this poor missionary more than any one else in his domi- 
nions, and will consider any favor done to him as much as if it had been done to 
himself. The king of Firando, as much to please the Portuguese as to spite his 
enemy, the king of Saxuma, from whose dominions he had been given to under- 
stand Xavier and his companions had been banished on his account, receives 
him very kindly and gives him permission to preach the new law in his States, 
The missionaries, who had by this time obtained some fluency in the language, 
begin their instructions immediately and have the happiness of bringing over in a 
very short time many to the faith. The signal success which crowns their efforts 
at Firando, makes Xavier think that if the emperor will grant permission for the 
whole empire, the harvest of souls will be far more abundant, and accordingly he 
resolves to visit Meaco and lay his petition before the court. This had been his 
intention from the first moment he had thought of preaching in Japan, but adverse 
winds and the necessities of the new Christians had hitherto prevented him from 
accomplishing his designs. He therefore leaves Father Cosmus at Firando, and 
starts in company with Brother Fernandez and two Japonian Christians named 
Matthias and Bernard, and after a short stay at Facata, the capital of Chieugen, 
he embarks for Amanguchi. This is the capital of the kingdom of Nangato, and 
on account of its fine situation for trade and the silver mines in its vicinity, is very 
much frequented. As usual with large commercial cities, vice abounded as much 
as riches, and the condition of the people being made known to Xavier, fires his zeal 
to win them to truth and virtue. He goes through the streets with a crucifix 
in his hand and preaches the kingdom of God with the freedom of an inspired 
apostle. The astonishing truths which he announces, and the authority with 
which he proclaims them, together with something heavenly that shines in his 
countenance, commands the attention of his hearers, while his arguments and the 
sanctity of his life, of which they took care to inform themselves, confirms the 
reasonableness of his doctrine. It is however, as yet only a barren admiration. 
Some few indeed are converted and baptized, but the purity of the new law is too 
severe for men so wedded to their pleasures, and only excites ridicule and persecu- 
tion against the preacher. Some of the most depraved proceed so far as to stone 
him as he passes along the streets, but an audience with Oxindono the king, before 
whom he silences a famous Bonzy, calms the storm, and after a month’s stay he 
and his companions proceed on their journey to Meaco. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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di- CATHOLIC WORSHIP.* 


Aut festival was Antwerp; and the joy 


m Glow’d in the Pilgrim’s heart, though scarce she knew 
* More than the name of Corpus Domini: 
: Yet with a strong, though ignorant love, she sought 
Fe The full cathedral. A procession pass’d, 
to y Bearing along the aisles with awful pomp 
is The Lord in triumph: fill’d with mighty awe 
- & The Pilgrim to the pavement meekly bow’d. 
ss Ff And she still knelt, while round the pulpit rich, 
5 - Crowds hung upon the Preacher’s lips, and heard 
 - The teaching of the Church. Her wandering eyes 
i Rested where Rubens’ pencil had portray’d 
" The bleeding Christ; the Virgin in her grief 
Beneath the cross stood looking on her Son. 
si The Pilgrim wept; but ’twas a mingled pang; 
“ Her early days returned upon her mind— 
s For those she loved had taught her to revere 
e That self-same Crucifixion: memory fill’d 
a Her soul with such a flood of tenderness, 
i] She thought she could have died for those she loved, 
1 So she might bring them there to worship thus; 


But she look’d round upon the Church; she saw 
All that the earth holds precious, marbles, gold, 
All that man’s art can offer; sculpture carved 
To utter all devotion; paintings, dyed 
All hues, embodying histories divine; 
| Chapels instinct with worship; and o’er all 
: The crucifix supreme, with organ’s sound, 
| Tuned to sweet angel voices in the choir. 
Yet in this gorgeous temple of our God 
The meanest finds a place; the bare-foot child 
Kneels fearlessly upon the altar step; 
The market-woman lays her basket down, 
To kneel awhile upon the marble floor 
With the rough wagoner; the aged sire 
Touches his children with a finger dipt 
In holy water, and the husband gives 
The blessed token to his wife. Some pray 
Apart before the altar of their choice, 
Immersed in their own cares: ‘ "Tis liberty, 
The liberty of sons, where all abide 
In fearless peace within their Father’s house;’’ 
So thought she, as with slow, reluctant steps, 
She pass’d from that cathedral; wandering on, 
She scarce knew where, until she reach’d St. Paul's. 
There, strange, yet peaceful, was a Calvary; 
Upon the Virgin’s knees the Saviour lay; 
Beside the Sepulchre the Maries wept; 
Saints and Apostles stood in marble round, 


*From The Pilgrim, a poem recently published in England, and which describes the Catholic impres- 
sions received by travelling on the Continent, deepening as the writer approaches the Eternal City, and 
ending with admission into the true fold 
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Life-like in size and form, but white and cold: 
An aged man among them sat, as though 
Familiar with the things of Heaven, and smiled; 
For she was awe-struck at the images 

Of those that were to her as heavenly dreams, 
Too shadowy to have a form defined, 

Too distant to be loved with all the heart. 





SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED AND ABRIDGED FROM DONOSO CORTES. 


Tue preaching and diffusion of Christianity introduced a new theology into the 


e 


2 
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world, which gave rise to a new order of things. This theology is Catholicism, | 


which forms a complete system of civilization, embracing the science of God, the 
science of the angel, the science of the universe, the science of man. The infidel 
is confounded at the contemplation of what he terms its inconceivable extrava- 


Sieeaicsicaiae 


gance, while the believer bows with reverence before its astonishing grandeur. ~ 


For upwards of eighteen hundred years men have studied in the schools of its 


doctors and theologians, and they have not yet fathomed the depths of its science, — 


We there learn how time and all things had their beginning, and how they will 
end: there are unfolded the wonderful secrets always hiddea from the specula- 
tions of heathen philosophy: there is revealed to us the final cause of every 
thing, the movement of mankind, the nature of bodies and the essence of mind, 
the term to which men are hastening, the mystery of their pilgrimage, the 
secret of their tears, of their life and death. The child that has drawn from this 
fountain of Catholic science, knows more on all these subjects than Aristotle and 
Plato, those two great luminaries of Greece: yet, they who teach this sublime 
knowledge, are humble men. It was reserved for Catholicity to exhibit on earth 


a spectacle which was presented only by the angelic order in heaven; the spec- — 


tacle of science prostrate in humility at the foot of the Eternal. 


This theology is called Catholic, because it is universal, and universal in every — 


respect: embracing all truth, stretching throughout all space, extending unto all 
time. Catholicity has taken possession of the body, the soul, and the heart of 
man. Her professors of dogma have taught him what to believe; her moralists 
have pointed out to him the line of duty; and her mystic divines, rising still 
higher, have shown him how to mount on the wings of prayer, on that ladder of 
Jacob, by which God descends towards the earth and man liftsthimself to heaven, 
until both become united in the flames of infinite love. By the means of Catholi- 
city, order has been re-established in man, and through him in human society. On 
the day of redemption, the moral world recovered those laws which it had lost at 
the time of the original transgression. Catholic dogma has become the criterium 
of science; Catholic ethics the law of practical life; Catholic charity the rule of 
the affections. 

From the religious world order passed into the moral world, and from the moral 
into the political world. God, the creator and conservator of all things, has sub 
jected them to the government of his providence, and directs them by means of 
his agents. ‘There is no power but from God,” says St. Paul, (Rom. xiii,) and 
in the eighth chapter of Proverbs we read “ By me kings reign, and law-givers 
decree just things.” The idea of authority is of Catholic origin. Civil rulers in 
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ancient times established their sovereignty on a mere human basis: they governed 
for themselves and by means of force. Catholic rulers, on the contrary, regard- 
less of themselves, were but the ministers of God and the servants of the poor. 
When man was elevated to the divine nature by the mystery of the Incarnation, 
he at once ceased to be the slave of man. Hence, those words of our Saviour: 
«You know that they who seem to rule over the gentiles, lord it over them, and 
their princes have power over them. But it is not so among you: but whosoever 
will be greater, shall be your minister. And whosoever will be first among you, 
shall be the servant of all. For the son of man also is not come to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a redemption for many.””"—.Mark x. 

The governing and the governed both gained by this happy revolution. The 
former, who had ruled over the body only by the law of force, now ruled over 
body and mind by the force of law. The latter passed from the dominion of man 
to that of God; from a forced to a willing submission. But, if both parties 
gained by this disposition, it was not in the same way. The temporal ruler, by 
the very fact of governing only in the name of God, represented the impotence of 
humanity to constitute, of itself and in its own name, a legitimate authority; 
while the people, by the very fact of obeying God in the person of their ruler, re- 
presented the highest and most glorious prerogative of man, which consists in 
owing allegiance to none but a divine authority. Thus do we see, on the one hand, 
asingular modesty of character in those sovereigns mentioned in history, who have 
received from men the title of great and from the Church the appellation of saints; 
and, on the other, an admirable grandeur and nobleness in the bearing of all nations 
that are truly Catholic. One word of peace, of consolation, of mercy, spoken to the 
world and echoing through the consciences of men, has established the truth, that the 
poor and the humble are born to be served, because of their poverty and littleness; 
while the rich and the great are born to do this service, because of their greatness 
and wealth. In divinizing authority Catholicity has sanctified obedience; and in 
sanctifying the one and divinizing the other, she has condemned the two most 
fearful developments of human pride, the spirit of domination and that of revolt. 
There are two things which are absolutely impossible in a state of society truly 
Catholic—despotism and revolution. 

The same God who is the author and governor of society, is the author and go- 
vernor of the family. In God we behold unity and diversity, and also in the crea- 
tion. Adam, Eve, Abel, are all, in the generic sense of the term, man or human 
nature: yet they differ essentially from each other, as father, mother and son. 
These relations are all divine. The idea of paternity, the basis of the family, could 
never have originated in the human mind. In the relation between father and 
son, we see only the fact of priority. Force is likewisea fact. But neither force nor 
priority can, of itself, constitute a right, though it may give rise to another fact, that 
of slavery. Hence, among all nations that have lost the memory of the principal 
biblical traditions, paternity is but another name for domestic tyranny. Paternity 
comes from God, and can proceed only from Him. 

The family, which is of divine institution, has always followed the changes of 
Catholic civilization : so much so, that the purity or corruption of the former is ever 
an infallible criterion of the purity or corruption of the latter; and in the fluctua- 
tions and convulsions of the one may be read the vicissitudes and revolutions of the 
other. In Catholic times, the tendency of the family was towards perfection: from 
a natural it passed to a spiritual condition, and from the fireside it extended to the 
cloister. No sooner does Catholic civilization lose its empire and begin to decline, 
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than the family also degenerates: its elements become decomposed and its ties are 
broken asunder. Between the father and mother, whom God has united by the 
bond of love, there rises up a barrier of cold reserve, while a sacrilegious familiarity 
destroys the sentiment of respect which should distinguish the relation between 
parent and child. The family, now debased and profaned, is scattered, and loses 
itself in clubs and places of amusement. 

The history of the family may be traced in a few words. The divine family, 
exemplar and model of the human, is eternal. The spiritual human family, the 
most perfect on earth, is co-eval with time. The natural human family, consisting 
of father and mother, lasts a life-time; of parents and children, for many years, 
The anti-catholic human family lasts, between father and mother, for several years: 
between the parents and children, for some months. The artificial family of the club 
exists for a day : that which assembles in a place of amusement, only for a moment, 
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STATE EDUCATION. 


WE promised to return to the subject of State Schools at an early opportunity. 
We propose to do so now by considering the principle assumed by their defenders, 
viz: That the State has a right to tax the people for the support of schools in which 
the course of studies, the discipline, the qualifications of teachers, are under the con- 
trol of the State ; and in which all children that are educated at all, must be educated. 

We do not hesitate to assert, that this principle is contrary to maxims hitherto 
considered fundamental of this government; and to the natural law. 

1. The power to make laws in matters of religion, or interfering in any way with 
liberty of conscience is expressly denied to Congress in the Constitution; and this 
maxim is fundamental to our government. 

Now it is essential to liberty of conscience, that parents be allowed to train up 
their children in that religious belief which they may deem essential to salvation. 
The parents may be wrong in deeming their religious belief essential to salvation. 
Be it so. But as long as they think so their belief must be respected. 

An Evangelical may be wrong in thinking that his children would be lost were 
they to imbibe prelatish doctrines; a Protestant may be wrong in deeming it his 
duty before God to guard his little ones from the “errors of Popery;” a Catholic 
(per impossibile, and for the argument’s sake) may be wrong, in thinking, that as he 
values the souls for which, as a parent, he is to render account, he must train his 
child up in the old faith ; yet the Evangelical, the Protestant, and the Catholic, must 
have full liberty each to educate his children as he deems it his religious duty to edu- 
cate them. For Congress shall make no law interfering with the liberty of conscience. 

Now the principle of State Schools morally takes away from the parent this 
religious right. The avowed intention of its proposers is to crush all private insti- 
tutions: and thus morally compel all children to attend the State Schools. But in 
the State Schools either no religion will be taught, or else the religion of some par- 
ticular sect. If no religion is taught, then infidelity is taught, for infidelity is only 
the negation of faith. If the religion of any particular sect is taught, then the con- 
science of all the others is violated. So that in either case the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our government is trampled on. 

In fact, the framers of this system do not hesitate to avow their object of con- 
trolling the sentiment of the masses, and directing them to a particular end. They 
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cloak their design under popular names, and profess only patriotism. Whatever 
in public opinion does not agree with their ideas of things, they set down as a 
«foreign influence” to be eradicated by an “ American education.”” The opinion 
that Jesus Christ was God—that He founded a Church which He is both able and 
faithful to preserve from error—that He left a living authority—the Pope of Rome— 
to decide all controversies relating to faith and morals—is a “ foreign opinion,” to 
be eradicated by an “ American education.” 

The children of the poor faithful Irish who, first fleeing from the most loathsome 
oppression of those whom our educationists delight to call allies, and next struggling 
by hard, honest labor, to gain a material living, have but scanty, if any means to 
provide for the education of their offspring, are to be picked up, and have “ eradi- 
cated”? from them the few “foreign notions” of faith and devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, and obedience to the Church which their mother has had time to instil into 
their tender minds. 

Who gave these men the right to call Catholicity a “foreign influence?” Is 
the doctrine that man should do his duty towards himself, towards his neighbor, 
and towards his God, a foreign influence? Is virtue, the restoration of ill-gotten 
goods—of fame—a foreign influence in our country? Are not Catholics citizens 
of the country? Were not many of us born in the country, and those who were 
not, have they not been adopted citizens—nay, and stood by the country in its dark 
hour, when the Hartford ancestors of Horace Mann, and the other fathers of this 
system were burning blue lights—as signals to our enemies, the English? “ Foreign 
influence ’’—forsooth! 

2. The system of State Schools is contrary to the natural law. In it the State as- 
sumes the right to control public sentiment. The State decides what studies are to be 
pursued, and in those studies what treatises are to be read : that is, the State decides 
what is true (for what is study but the pursuit of truth?) in every science. The 
State determines what is true in geography, in astronomy, in philosophy, in ethics, 
and consequently in theology. Now it is contrary to the natural law to attribute to 
the State any power that it cannot have. But this system gives the State right to 
act as though it were infallible; and infallibility belongs to none besides the Church. 
Therefore this system of education is contrary to the natural law. Protestants are 
exceedingly shocked at our daring to believe in Jesus Christ, when he said he 
would guide His Church into all truth, and keep her from all error. How then 
can they bear the idea of the State’s assuming itself to be infallible? 

What right has the State to control public sentiment, and direct the education of 
young souls created for eternity, unless it is sure that it directs them right? If it is 
sure that it is right, then it is infallible; if it is not sure, then its pretensions are 
arrogant and to be reprobated. 

We are accused—we Catholics—in this country, of which we are citizens, of 
meddling in politics. The enemies of our religion seek to establish over us a reli- 
gious despotism, under the name of a political law. They avow their intention of 
employing the public money, of which we pay our part—to subvert our literary 
institutions, to crush our colleges, our convent schools—our free schools, our private 
select schools—to root out our religion as a “ foreign influence;’’ and because we 
raise a feeble remonstrance against this wholesale sending of our children to hell— 
we are held up to odium as “‘ meddling in politics.” We have too much confidence 
in the public sense of justice, however, to believe that these clamors of interested 
cliques will ever injure us very far beyond the purlieus of bigotry, in which they 
originate.— Cath. Tel. 

il Vor. I.—No. 2. 
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AUTHORSHIP IN AMERICA. 


Ler us not be understood to maintain that want of success in authorship is 
always evidence either of want of merit, or of want of prudence. We mean no 
such thing: on the contrary, we know that works of the most unquestionable ex. 
cellence have often to wait for appreciators,—in fact, that genius, as a gener] 
thing, must create its own audience; but this is as true of other professions as it is 
of literature. It is true in art; true in science; true in mechanical inventions; 
and sometimes true in practical enterprise; and all that we design to urge is sim. 
ply that authorship is no exception to other pursuits. We believe that if compe 
tent men engage in it with industry, patience and consistent purpose, conducting 
their affairs with average foresight, they will reap at the least the average pecuniary 
rewards. The depreciating view that prevails is an unjust as well as an injurious 
one,—and one therefore that ought to be removed. It is unjust because it exag- 
gerates the disparagements of a true and worthy literary life, and injurious because 
it happens in this world, that the respectability of a pursuit too much depends 
upon what the Californians call the “prospecting,” or the chance of turning up 
some genial and ravishing deposit of sunny ore. 

Nowhere has the literary profession been supposed to be more hopeless than in 


— 


the United States; and yet, we are persuaded that here as elsewhere, in spite of all | 


the drawbacks, adventitious or necessary, a career of honor and profit is open to 
all who engage in it with the proper qualifications, and pursue it with fidelity and 
self-control. We do not say that the pecuniary rewards of it are as generous as 
they ought to be, or probably will be hereafter; we do not say that it will become 
in the present state of society as fertile as trade, or even as the learned professions; 
but we do say that, besides its peculiar harvests in the way of reputation and influ. 
ence on the great cotemporary and prospective movements of thought, it holds out 
the guerdon of reasonable pecuniary success,—and of social compensations that 
ought to satisfy reasonable desires. 

In proof of this, we appeal to the experience of those writers among us, who 
have shown by their works, their fitness for their vocations. They are nearly all 
in comfortable positions, and many of them are affluent. Mr. Putnam’s book* 
contains an account of some twenty of them, (announcing others that are to fol 
low)—and scarcely one of the number can be said to be poor. Mr. Prescott enjoys 
a princely income, a part of it inherited, it is true, but the other part derived from 
his books: the old age of Irving is made glad by more than competence, worthily 
won by his pen: Mr. Cooper’s novels enabled him to live generously during his 
whole life: Bancroft is indebted for his political and social position to his merits a 
a historian: Bryant, though not altogether by his poetry, yet by the exercise of his 
literary abilities, for the newspaper is a branch of literature, has been placed at his 
ease: while among those not included in this volume, Melville, Mitchell, Heat- 
ley, Stephens, Curtis and others, have reaped large rewards from their publica 


tions. On the other hand, if Hawthorne and others are not yet at the summits of 


fortune, they have at least a glimpse of the golden heights. 
These results are the more remarkable, because in this country, success is ret- 


dered difficult by an artificial obstruction thrown in its way. The American au- | 


thor has to contend against two rivalries,—both formidable—first, that of his native 


*«*s Homes of American Authors.”’ 
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competitor; and second, that of the foreign writer. And in respect to the latter, 
he enters the lists under the additional disadvantage, that while his own works 
must be paid for by the publisher, those of the foreigner are furnished like the 
showman’s wonders, “free gratis and for nothing.’”’ No sooner is a literary ven- 
ture of Bulwer, Thackeray, or Dickins afloat, than a whole baracoon of “ booka- 
neers,” as Hood called them, rushes forth to seize it, and so long as they may do 
this, they will not spend money,—not much of it certainly—in any regular mer- 
chandise. Who will buy domestic goods when he can import foreign goods with- 
out price? It is not in human nature to drive so thriftless a trade. Our manufac- 
turing friends of the protectionist school, declaim dolorously against the policy of 
government which exposes their arts to the cheap competition of Europe; but 
what a clamor would they raise if the exotic productions, which come into mar- 
ket against their own, were admitted, not merely duty free, but without having 
been subjected to an original cost? Yet this is precisely the sorrow of the Ame- 
rican author! At great expense himself, he works against an antagonism which 
costs nothing; for the slight per centage allowed to foreign writers by our Ameri- 
can publishers, for the privilege of a first copy, is virtually nothing. His case, 
therefore, is even worse than that of the broom-seller of the old anecdote, who, 
stealing his raw materials, wondered how his rival could undersell him; until he 
was told that the cunning rogue stole his brooms ready-made. Thus, the publisher 
gets his commodity ready-made, and floods the market with it, while the poor 
American producer hawks and sings his articles about the streets in vain! 
Putnam’s Monthly. 





NOTICE OF THE RIGHT REV. DR. O’HIGGINS, 
LATE BISHOP OF ARDAGH. 


Dr. O’Hicerns was born in 1793, and was the youngest of a large family of 
brothers and sisters, nearly all of whom, with their descendants, have preceded him 
to the grave. Having been instructed in the rudiments of the Irish and English 
languages by his mother, he was placed under the tuition of one of a class no 
longer known—wandering classical teacher—who talked nothing but Latin at his 
little pupil for three years and a half. His lordship used to excite many a hearty 
laugh by his amusing anecdotes of this good-natured and eccentric old pedant, 
whom he used to picture as a person of slovenly habits, and dressed in a huge red 
wig, which, as if in sympathy with the habits of the proprietor, was continually 
finding itself in the very position which it ought not to hold. From this peculiarity 
of his old tutor his lordship gave the name of redwiggism to all low pedantry. 
When between fourteen and fifteen years of age he was removed to a school, kept 
by a Protestant minister in the neighborhood, where he finished his classical studies 
with great credit and success. In after-life he retained a grateful recollection of 
this old clergyman, and ever spoke of him in terms of regard and esteem. 

Having completed his preparatory studies, Mr. O’Higgins entered an ecclesias- 
tical seminary at Paris, and three years after, he became connected as professor 
with the Irish college in that city, in the re-opening of which he had successfully 
co-operated with some of his fellow-countrymen. After his ordination to the 
priesthood, he continued his academical labors for several years, and graduated 
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with distinction at the Sorbonne as bachelor of divinity. His health now begin. 
ing to decline, he repaired to Vienna, and afterwards to Rome, where having re. 
cruited his strength he applied himself for five years longer to the study of the 
ecclesiastical sciences. In 1825, after a brilliant academical display, he was ad- 
mitted to the degree of doctor. 

The following year he returned to Ireland, and successfully competed for the 
chair of dogmatic theology at Maynooth, in the first public concursus ever held 
in that college. He had only been about one month at Maynooth, when he was 
examined before commissioners appointed by his Majesty to inquire into the doc- 
trine taught at Maynooth, and indeed in the whole Catholic Church. The depth 
and variety of his information; his lucid, masterly statements of the Catholic doe- 
trines; his correct and satisfactory exposition of the Gallican and Ultramontane 
theories; his admirable definition of the papal authority, and the logical precision 
and accuracy of his replies to all the various questions put to him on that occasion, 
have been frequently the theme of admiration, even by those most hostile to his 
creed. The ability, tact, and zeal with which he filled the important chair of dog- 
matic theology, are well known. He numbered fifteen bishops, with innumerable 
professors and superiors of colleges, who had studied under him, in the various insti- 
tutions in which he taught philosophy, theology, Scripture and canon law. 


On the death of his dear friend, the Right Rev. Dr. McGauran, in 1829, he was | 


called on to preside over his native diocess, and was consecrated Bishop on the 
30th of November in that year. He was now placed in a position in which his 
genius, his patriotism, his piety, and the nobler qualities of his nature had ample 
field for display, and nobly did he discharge his trust. His generous encourage- 
ment gave an impulse to the zeal of his admirable clergy and people, and religion 
quickly began to assume a proud and flourishing appearance. The thatched 
cabins on the mountain side, in the secluded glen which sheltered his fathers dur- 
ing the celebration of the tremendous Mysteries, fast disappeared and were re- 
placed by commodious and stately houses of worship worthy of the times. The 
Ardagh cathedral, but yet, alas! in process of erection, is an acknowledged me- 
morial of his zeal and munificence. Indeed, nothing mean or small had place in 
his conception. When he would build a house to God, he wished to make it, as 
far as human means could effect it, worthy of the Divinity. He built it to God 
and not to man; hence, in the most secret recesses of that splendid edifice, where 
the eye of the Divinity alone can penetrate, as much pains have been taken—as 
much intricacy of detail exhibited, as in those most visible to the eye of man. 
Indeed, this church, an edifice of the purest Grecian architecture, is in its chaste 
and severe simplicity and greatness a faithful expression of the character of the 
good prelate who founded it. Whenever the Irish Church was to be represented 
at any foreign court, Dr. O’Higgins was sure to be selected for the honorable 
office, for which his familiarity with various European languages, the courtesy 
and dignity of his manners, and his acquaintance with many of the principal 
men of Europe eminently qualified him. Amongst his papers have been found 
autograph letters from Emperors and Popes. He was deputed to visit the Irish 
college at Paris; he was unanimously chosen to go and treat with the court of 
Belgium about the Irish educational foundations lost during the revolution, a great 
portion of which he recovered, and twice he went to Rome, sent by a majority of 
the prelacy on the question of education. 
But it is not in his spiritual capacity alone that Ireland has to bewail the death 
of Dr. O’Higgins. He was an ardent patriot as well as a zealous ecclesiastic. 
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He was ever foremost in the battle for Ireland and her faith. He gave his active 
and zealous co-operation to the Liberator in every struggle of his country for the 
last twenty-three years. And how highly O’Connell valued the services of his 
episcopal friend, he lost no opportunity of testifying both publicly and privately. 
His lordship possessed, as a rare treasure, many private letters from O’Connell 
and his son, breathing the warmest attachment and admiration. An ardent and 
powerful supporter of Repeal, he openly denounced the Young Ireland policy, as 
destructive of the great confederation which it had required so much intellect 
and labor to achieve. The event which he apprehended arrived, and when the 
lamp of the Liberator was quenched in gloom, the heart of the prelate sunk him 
in the grave. His health sensibly declined from the day of O’Connell’s death. 
He made many efforts to unite the friends of Ireland under the supremacy of the 
son of his old friend, whose love for the old faith he valued above aught else. 
Indeed, much of his lordship’s hostility to the Young Ireland party arose from 
his hatred of the godles: colleges, which he so much abhorred. His last visit to 
Rome was made in company with his friend, the Archbishop of Tuam, to pro- 
cure the condemnation of those obnoxious establishments, and the arrival of the 
papal rescript was the only consolaticn which he witnessed since O’Connell’s 
death. After all this political notoriety, Dr. O’Higgins used to startle his friends 
occasionally by declaring that he was no politician, and, indeed, he was not as the 
world understood the term. But if to desire with his whole soul the freedom of 
the Catholic religion, to struggle with his whole strength to vindicate it from the 
bondage of centuries, and to remove the brand of inferiority from off the brow of 
its children, he most certainly was a politician. 

In private life he was loved and respected by all parties and creeds. The Pro- 
testants of the town in which he resided joined as heartily as the Catholics in the 
general illumination which used to hail his return home after a protracted absence. 
The refined urbanity of his manners, polished at many of the principal courts of 
Europe—his sweet and amiable disposition, and the enchanting brilliancy of his 
conversation, in which he most excelled, made him the idol of every circle in 
which he moved. Every bitter feeling of political and sectarian animosity was 
laid by his presence, and those whose lives were devoted to overthrow what every 
pulsation of his heart was devoted to sustain and establish—those who were ever 
more hostile to the tenets and advancements of his Church forgot their instincts in 
his conciliating presence. Sincere and single-minded himself in the last degree, 
he treated the belief and feelings of others with forbearance and respect. 

Perhaps no more honorable testimony to his amiability in private life could be 
given than that of a Protestant journal, which lost no opportunity of abusing him 
during life. “We would not,” he said, “be doing justice to our feelings if we 
did not say that he was a learned, a talented and a most benevolent man, and that 
we believe no feeling of hatred, malice, or any uncharitableness ever found place 
for a moment in his bosom. The poor in his neighborhood have good reason to 
lament his death. He was a most generous benefactor who visited their dwellings 
and relieved their wants. Like the venerable Fenélon, his lordship died worth as 
much money as paid his debts and no more.” 

On his return from the continent, in December last, he seemed to have recruited 
his health: but he had been only a few days at home when he was visited by his 
old malady, a nervous prostration, which baffled the efforts of medicine. On the 
3d of January, at the age of 59, he was summoned to receive the reward of the 
good and faithful servant.— Abridged from the Tablet. 
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A General Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures; in a series of Dissertations, critical, herme- 
neutical and historical. By Rev. Joseph Dixon, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. Dublin: James 
Duffy.—Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 


Tue publication of these volumes commences a new era in our English Catholic litera- 
ture. The various departments of biblical science, embracing the canon and inspiration 
of the Scriptures, their different versions, the laws of criticism and exegesis, the geo- 
graphy of the holy land and the manners and customs of its inhabitants, are here pre- 
sented in a body to the English reader, who before was but partially supplied with 
information on these subjects and only in separate treatises. The principal aim of the 
distinguished author has been, not so much to provide a work for the learned, as to fur- 
nish the intelligent Catholic public with a source of instruction, in regard to “ facts and 
doctrines highly interesting to a Christian.’? He has not touched upon the argument 
which establishes the authenticity of the different books of Scripture, and which would 
aim more particularly at the refutation of the infidel: he rather addresses himself to 
those who already admit the authoritative character of the Bible. One of the most valu- 
able portions of the work, is the dissertation on the reading of the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue: that which gives a notice of the Catholic and Protestant commentators, 
is also extremely useful and interesting. In the exposition of these various topics, Dr. 
Dixon has employed a clear and simple style, well suited to the object he had in view. 
Though his work may be termed a popular course of study on the subjects to which it 
refers, all classes of persons will find it to be a most valuable repertory of biblical know- 
ledge. We are pleased to learn that it will soon be reprinted in this country, and hope 
that it will have an extensive circulation. 

Elements of Natural pe Acoustics and Optics. By W. H. C. Bartlett, LL. D., 

Professor of Natural an erimental ar a the United States Military 


Academy at West Point. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co.—Cincinnati: H 

Derby & Co.—Baltimore: Murphy & Co., co 8vo. pp. 360. 

Tuis treatise on acoustics and optics, that is on the theory of sounds and of light, is 
a real acquisition for our high seminaries of learning. Most of our text books, even 
when intended for colleges, are extremely deficient in these two branches, and some of 
them scarcely touch upon the doctrine of sounds at all. The work of Prof. Bartlett 
will give great satisfaction to those instructors who do not content themselves with a 
glimpse or popular view of the subjects they discuss, but wish to dive as it were into 
the most profound recesses of the questions under consideration. The subject of sound 
and light requires, however, a free use of mathematical formulas, and this is the point 
which terrifies some whose weak nerves can scarcely bear the sight of a complicated 
equation. The present treatise is not intended for that class of students, but requires 
long, sound and patient investigation, and we venture to say that the cadets who master 
such books as the present, will not be mere smatterers, and will form a glorious excep- 
tion to the tendency of the present age—an exception, however, which it is meet to find 
in an institution founded and endowed by the United States, and which ought not to be 
in any manner inferior to the polytechnic school of Paris. 

Prof. Bartlett has coupled together in the same volume the two subjects of sound and 
light, (which heretofore in the old treatises on natural philosophy were so unlike and 
heterogeneous, if we may so speak,) because he has adopted and followed throughout 
the new theory of optics, that is, the wave or undulation theory which seems to have 
now fairly superseded the Newtonian or emission theory of light. Sound is the vibration 
or wave of air: light is the vibration or wave of a more subtile medium which we call 
ether: hence there is the greater analogy between the two subjects, and many formulas 
obtained for the one are applicable to the other. But although we believe the new theory 
of light to be the true one, and consequently are glad to see it introduced in full in ele- 
mentary treatises, yet we must say that we were surprised to find Prof. Bartlett adopt- 
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ing this new theory without even mentioning the other, which has been so long 
accepted in natural philosophy. Newton and many great philosophers who have fol- 
lowed him, deserve at least the honor of a refutation. Strict adherence to the rules of 
sound philosophy requires it: it is evident, in acoustics, that the undulations of air pro- 
duce sound: there cannot be any other theory. The experiment of the bell in vacuo 
precludes at once the possibility of any other supposition for the nature of sounds. 

But ether, the vibrations of which in the new theory constitute light, is not a subject of 

immediate, direct and tangible experiment. Its admission is to some extent only hypo- 

thetical. Hence, sound reasoning requires that direct proofs should be given against the 
emission theory of light. 

We will take this opportunity of remarking how the progress of science, far from 
injuring the cause of revelation, as some sciolists had supposed, will on the contrary 
always redound to its greater lustre. According to the old theory of light, the sun and 
other luminous bodies emit or throw off from their substance a subtile species of matter 
which is the light, producing in us the sensation of vision, and it appeared very strange 
to some that the book of Genesis represented the sun and the stars created on the fourth 
day, whereas light itself had been created on the first day. Very good reasons were 
assigned to explain this apparent contradiction even in the old theory. But, in the new 
theory, the objection falls to the ground of itself, since light does not come from the 
sun, but is a body distinct from and independent of it, put in motion however by the 
sun, though capable of being set in motion by some other cause. Hence the answer to 
the objection in the new theory of light, is, that the Almighty on the first day created 
that ether, the vibrations of which constitute light, and created it in a state of vibration: 
so that there remains not even the shadow of an objection. 

Practical Mathematics, with Drawing and Mensuration applied to Mechanic Arts. B 
Charles Davies, LL.D. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.—Cincinnati: H. a 
Derby & Co.—Baltimore: Murphy & Co., 1852. Pp. 312. 

Pror. Davies is well known by the numerous works for schools and colleges which he 
has written, in his special department, the mathematics. The present volume is not 
intended to remove farther the boundaries of mathematical science, or to exhibit the vast 
researches or the profound knowledge which the professor has of its abstruse truths, 
Its object is less aspiring; it pretends to teach mathematics to mechanics and artificers, 
and hence it has special sections for bricklayers, masons, carpenters and joiners, slaters 
and tilers, plasterers and painters, pavers and plumbers. The author inculcates mathe- 
matical principles without any demonstration or process of reasoning, as it is clear that 
they for whom it is intended have no time or wish to argue and discuss, but are essen- 
tially practical men, The professor seems to have had some twitch of conscience at the 
idea of divesting mathematics of that rigor of reasoning which is the peculiar preroga- 
tive and boast of that science, aud he in some way apologises for it in his preface. This 
reminds us of the anecdote related of Euclid, who had a royal pupil, King Ptolemy of 
Egypt, to instruct in geometry. The king became tired and vexed at the long, intricate 
and abstruse reasonings of some geometrical theorems, and wished to know from Euclid 
if no easier method of learning geometry could be adopted in consideration of his person 
and dignity. The mathematician coldly answered in the negative, there being no pecu- 
liar method for kings to acquire a knowledge of mathematics. But the time of Euclid 
and of Ptolemy is gone, and we are now in an age of utilitarianism, when every thing 
must be made subservient to some practical result, practical in dollars and cents. Apart 
from this, which is imputable to the present age, not to Prof. Davies, the volume under 
consideration contains a large amount of useful and practical matter, and a great variety 
of topics connected directly or indirectly with mathematics, and we doubt not that it 
will be much in demand among our enterprising and intelligent mechanics. 

Hints to a Layman. Philadelphia: C. G. Henderson & Co. 12mo. pp. 67. 

Tue writer of these hints, which are of the broadest description possible, is very 
wrothy with a layman for having animadverted upon a work entitled New Themes, 
which called for reform in the Church, Protestant of course and of the so-called evan- 
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gelical type. Our author advocates reform, and denounces his adversary for wishing to 
restrict liberty of opinion, which in the Church, says he, is the “spirit of charity.” 
Why then does he assail a layman so bitterly for having expressed his opinions? [If 
every one is free, according to the work before us, to hold such religious views as he 
may think fit, the writer of it is condemned upon his own showing. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Boston: 

Jewet & Co. 

Ir this book had not become a literary phenomenon by its rapid and extraordinary 
circulation, passing in a short time through numerous editions amounting to over two 
hundred thousand copies, it would still derive this character from the fact of its having 
been considered, alike suited to the Methodist Sunday School and the drolleries of the 
theatre. This fact is an excellent commentary upon Mrs. Stowe’s production, and is 
no bad index to its fanatical and extreme views. The descriptive powers of the writer, 
and the scenes which she places before us, by their very nature interesting and calculated 
to excite our sensibilities, render it undoubtedly a fascinating work: but when we see 
Mrs. Stowe arrogating to herself the prerogative of supreme judge in politics and reli- 
gion, proclaiming the sinfulness of social slavery as it exists in the United States, em- 
ploying all the powers at her command to rekindle the flame of civil strife, which the 
most laborious efforts of the nation’s wisdom were scarcely able to quench; we turn 
with utter disgust from the immorality of her volume, from that false philanthropy, 
which springs from a false religion, and which seeks to gratify its selfishness even at the 
risk of the public peace and the Union. 

Pusuications Receivep.—Lady-Bird, a tale by Mrs. Fullerton, D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.—1 Treatise on Analytical Geometry, prepared by Rev. B. Bestini, 8. J., 
professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Georgetown College. ‘Remarks 
on Bishop McCoskery’s Sermon at the Jubilee in England. The Catholic Church and 
Naturalism, by Rev. Dr. Manahan. From Harper & Brothers, New York:—Gér- 
gey’s Life and Acts in Hungary.—Anthon’s Cornelius Nepos and Tusculan Disputations.— 
Gray and Adams’ Elements of Geology.—Aiison’s History of Europe from 1815 to 1852, 
Part | —Castle of Avon.—Henry Esmond, by Thackera From H. McGrath, Phila- 
delphia:—Griffet’s Meditations and several Catechetical i 
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American Publications of 1852.—Table showing the number of American Publications, 
original and reprinted, for 1852: 


American. Reprints, Total, New Eds. American, Reprints, Total. New Eds. 
January, . . 69 28 97 August,. . . 70 20 90 8 
February, . . 60 23 83 September,. . 149 25 174 16 
March, . .. 7 34 «(107 October,. . . 89 34 8123 8 
April, . . . 80 24 «(104 November,. . 99 360 «135 s 
May,... ... @ 33-102 December, . . 101 37) 138) 


cUBR,- « « « & 12 78 =e eine ee 
July,. . -« . 41 16 57 Total,. . . 966  322;1,288 93 


It will be seen by the above, that reprints form but-one third part of our issues, which 
is by no means a large proportion. These publications proceeded from one hundred 
and ninety-one different publishers; seventy-two of whom were in New York, twenty- 
nine in Philadelphia and twenty-seven in Boston, leaving sixty-three for other places. 

Autographs.—At a recent sale of Baron Tremont’s collection in Paris, the autographs 
of many distinguished persons, good and bad, were disposed of, among which were 
those of Mmes. Campan, de Chantal, the Duchess de Chevreuse, Mdlle. Dain, the 
Comtesse de Genlis, Baroness de Stael, Mme. Denis, the niece of Voltaire, the Mar- 
quis de Chastelet, Mdlle. de Lespinasse, Mdlle. de Grafiigny, Mme. Guyon, Lady Ham- 
ilton, the Baroness de Krudener, the Princess de Lamballe, Mme. Racamier, Nifion de 
V’Enclos, Sophie Arnould, Marie Duplessis, celebrated as the Dame aux Camelias, and 
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lastly Queen Pomare. There were 1,480 documents, and the gross sale was 27,249 
francs. A letter written by Chevalier Bayard brought 311 francs. The signature of 
Benvenuto Cellini, 122 francs. A letter from Queen Christina of Sweden, from Brus- 
sels, addressed to Gessendi, proposing the assassination of Monadelschi, 63 francs. 
Letters from Galileo, 206 francs, Descartes, 60 francs, and Madame Guyon, 132 francs. 
A letter of Benjamin Franklin, though catalogued, was not sold; it was a press copy, 
by himself, on thin paper. The library of Brussels gave 300 francs for a letter of 
Rochefoucauld, author of the Maxims. The autograph of St. Ignatius de Loyola 
brought 180 francs; an Englishman bought it. Mr. Hervey, secretary to the English 
embassy, gave 430 francs for a signature of Moliére. A pen-and-ink sketch of two 
horses’ heads and three men’s arms, with five lines of writing, by Raphael Sanzio, the 
great painter, was bought for 350 francs by M. Feullit de Conches, Master of Ceremo- 
nies to Napoleon III. The following prices were obtained:—Mademoiselle de la Val- 
liere, 196 francs; Leo X, 157; Louis XV1, 200; Louis Phillippe, 57 francs. Two let- 
ters of Mary, Queen of Scots, 116 francs and 175 francs; Mary I, of England, 74 francs; 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 51 francs and 70 francs. A small billet by Marie 
Antoinette, 161 francs. Michael Angelo, 309 francs; Rabelais, 210 francs; Oliver Crom- 
well, 72 francs; Racine, 129 francs; Madame de Sevigné, 175 francs; Agnes Sorel, 201 
francs. The second part of this collection was to be sold early in February. 

International Copyright.—A copyright treaty between England and the United States 
is now under consideration. 

Recent Publications.—The Divina Commedia by Dante, translated by Rev. E. O’Don- 
nell, has been published by Richardson & Son, London and Dublin. The Freeman’s 
Journal of the latter city speaks of this translation as ‘‘ eminently successful in reveal- 
ing the beauties of the poet”? in literal prose. ——Lady-Bird, a tale by Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton, author of Grantley Manor, &c.—New York: D. Appleton & Co. A reprint 
of the English edition.——The Oratorian Lives of the Modern Saints are continued 
with energy. The first volume of the life of St. Francis Assisi has appeared, and an- 
other volume containing the lives of St. Catharine of Ricci, St. Agnes of Montepulciano, 
&c.—Richardsons, London.——Spain: her Institutions, Politics and Public Men. By 
8. T. Wallis, Esq.—Boston.——Relation Abrégée de quelques Missions des péres de 
la Compagnie de Jesus dans la Nouvelle France; by Bressani.—Montreal. 
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Arcupiocess or Battimore.—We regret to learn that on the Ist of February a fire 
occurred at St. Patrick’s Church in this city, which is supposed to have been,the work 
of an incendiary. The damage amounted to about $160, which was promptly paid by 
the insurance company.—The tenth annual report for 1852 of the Mount Hope Insti- 
tution, under the charge of the Sisters of Charity, has appeared, from which we learn 
the following particulars: The number of patients admitted into the insane department 
from January Ist, 1852, to January Ist, 1853, was males 141, females 112—253. Of 
this number there were males 64, females 8—72 cases of mania-a-potu. Of this number 
males 58, females 7—65 were discharged recovered. The number of insane patients dis- 
charged during the year was, males 44, females 42—86; of these there were males 19, 
females 23—42 recovered; males 13, females 11—24 removed prematurely, but much 
improved; males 9, females 3—12 removed prematurely, unimproved. Males 3, females 
5—8 died. In the general department there have been treated during the year males 26, 
females 44—70. Of this number the report gives 48 recovered, 12 improved, 7 unim- 
proved, and 3 deceased._—On Friday, Feb. 4th, the Rt. Rev. Dr. O’Connor, Bishop of 
Pittsburg, delivered a lecture in Baltimore, on the evils of State education, which was 
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listened to with great interest by a large and respectable audience. We hope to present 
an abstract of this excellent address to our readers. 

Arcupiocess or Cincinnati.—The Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell confirmed seyen 
persons at Bellefontaine and three at Urbana, in the month of January. At the latter 
place he preached twice in the court-house. In both towns a church is to be shortly 
commenced.—The new church at Hillsborough is under roof.——January 30th, the 
new church of St. Aloysius at Cumminsville was blessed by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop, who officiated and preached on the occasion.— Tel. 

Arcupiocess or New Yorx.—On Tuesday, the 25th January, in the Cathedral, the 
Most Rev. Archbishop conferred the Minor Orders and Subdeaconship on Messrs, 
Patrick Eagan, Barnard Farrell, Patrick McGovern, and Thomas Mooney; on Thurs- 
day, the 27th, Deaconship; and on Saturday, the 29th, with Rev. William Everett, they 
‘were promoted to the holy Priesthood.—Freem. Journ. 

Diocess or Cuicaco.—On Sunday, Jan. 16th, a French church was dedicated at 
Chicago, Ill., by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Vande Velde. 

Diocess or Mosite.—The net proceeds of a fair, lately held at Mobile for the bene. 
fit of the Catholic Orphan Asylums in that city, were $3,112 40. 

Diocess or Boston.—The Pilot informs us that the Catholics have increased much 
in Provincetown, and are about to build a church. The proceeds of the fair held in 
Boston for the ‘‘ House of the Angel Guardian,’? amounted to $7,386 64.——Rev. 
Mr. Gibson has purchased, at public auction, the Methodist church, at Templeton, 
Mass. It is 40 by 50 feet. It is to be removed to Janesville, an adjoining village. ‘This 
will be a convenient location, as it will accommodate the Catholics of Winchendon, 
Royalston, Gardner and Athol. It is to be dedicated to St. Martin. 

Diocess-or Pirrspurnc.—We learn from the Pittsburg Catholic, that the new church of 
the Immaculate Conception at Maguire’s Settlement, Crawford county, was dedicated to 
the worship of God on the 30th of January, by the Rev. Mr. Smith. 

Diocess or Hartrorp.—On the 23d January a new church (St. Mary’s) was dedi- 
cated at Bridgeport, by the Very Rev. J. Hughes.—Celt. 

We learn from the Freem. Journ. that the Rt. Rev. Dr. Spalding, Bishop of Louisville, 
who is now on a visit to Europe, has succeeded in obtaining ten missionaries for his dio- 
cess.——A foundation of the Benedictine Order is about to be made in Indiana. Two 
monks are said to have left the abbey of Einsiedlen, Switzerland, for this new establish- 
ment in the United States ———The Protestant press has already commenced its attacks 
upon Mr. Ives, late Episcopalian Bishop of North Carolina. This is natural enough. 

Conversions.—Lieutenant Allen Bathurst, R. N., grandson of the late Dr. Bathurst, 
Bishop of Norwich, has been received into the Holy Catholic Church at Rome. Two 
of Mr. Bathurst’s sisters, also converts, are now religieuses of the Order of the Good 
Shepherd.— A correspondent of the Tuam Herald states that three young ladies, daugh- 
ters of the Marquis de Pau, have been admitted into the Church; and that the Marquis 
and his lady will probably follow their example. 

Deatus.—His Eminence Cardinal Diepenbroch, Archbishop of Breslau, Austria— 
The Shepherd of the Valley announces the death of Rev. A. Parodi, of St. Louis, on the 
11th January, aged 42 years. The deceased was a native of Italy, belonged to the Con- 
gregation of the Mission, and was distinguished for his piety and zeal,——At the 
Trappist Monastery, Tracadie, N.S., on the lst of January, Father Vincent de Paul, 
Superior of the institution, aged 80 years.——January 17th, at the St. Louis Hospital, 
of consumption, Sister M. Clare McDarvy, a native of County Carlow, Ireland, aged 32 
years. The deceased was a member of the community of the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Joseph’s, Emmetsburg, Md.; Shep. of Valley.——At the Convent of the Visitation, W heel- 
ing, Va., on the 28th of January, Sister Mary Josephine Walsall.——aAt the Visita- 
tion Convent, Summerville, N. C., on the 30th January, Sister Mary Antonio Bray; 
Mir.— Mr, William Peters, at Philadelphia, on the 7th February, British Consul at 
that place for the last twelve years. Professor Sears C. Walker, an eminent astrono- 
mer and mathematician, at Cincinnati, on the 30th January. Hon. Alex. C, Magruder, 
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at the residence of his son, Prince George’s Co., Md., last month The deceased 
was an eminent member of the Maryland bar, and had been Judge of the Court of 
Appeals under the old constitution. 

Personat.—Hon. Mr. Dixon, U.S. Senator from Kentucky, has gone to the South 
for the benefit of his health.——Hon. Edward Everett was elected by the Massachusetts 
Senate, on the 3d February, a Senator of the United States from the 4th inst——The 
Newman Fund in France, on the 31st December, amounted to $11,000.—The Hon. 
William R. King, Vice-President of the United States, who is sojourning in the 
South for the benefit of his health, has been invited by the Captain-General of Cuba to 
take up his quarters at his palace in Havana.—tThe Rev. Eleazer Williams, an Indian 
missionary at Green Bay, has acquired great notoriety by an article in Putnam’s Monthly 
for February, which sets’forth the evidence in favor of his being considered the son‘ of 
Louis XVI, of France. The circumstances, which make up the evidence, are very 
curious, and if proved would constitute a very strong claim. There are, however, two 
sides of the question. Besides other improbabilities that attach to it, it may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Williams is said, in the above-mentioned article, to have dark, hazel 
eyes: but an elderly gentleman of Baltimore who saw the Dauphin in his youth, and 
remembers his personal appearance very well, has informed us that his eyes were blue. 

{reLanp.—A subscription has been started for the purpose of restoring the Oratory 
of St. Flannan in Killaloe, built in the seventh century, and now in a state of decay —— 
A monument to the late Archbishop of Dublin is to be erected in the Cathedral, Marl- 
borough street. The design is that of a kneeling figure, vested in alb and cope, fur- 
nished by Mr. Thomas Farrell, a young artist. ——The receipts in Ireland during the past 
year, for the Association of the Propagation of the Faith, were £8,756, over $43,000. 

The most gratifying item of intelligence from this country, by the last steamers, is the 
eminent success of the collections for the Catholic University. The Tablet furnishes 
the following sentences from the report of the committee: ‘‘ The voice of the Supreme 
Pastor, speaking as one having authority, was heard and obeyed, not only by the pre- 
lates of this land, but by the whole body of the newly established hierarchy in England, 
presided over by a Cardinal Prince of the Church; by the thirty-two Bishops at the 
other side of the Atlantic, from the most venerable and learned the Archbishop of Balti- 
more and Apostolic Delegate of the Holy See, down to the Bishop of Messena, and 
Vicar-Apostolic of the Indian territory, east of the Rocky Mountains; by the Arch- 
bishop of Halifax, in Nova Scotia; by his Suffragans, and other Bishops, in the British 
Colonies of North America. In one word, by every Archbishop and Bishop, without 
asingle exception, in that portion of the Christian world where the English language 
prevails. These prelates were not especially invited to approve the project, yet so 
potent is the voice of Rome, that its echoes are caught up by both hemispheres, and its 
suggestions and instructions received and respected to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
Ireland is divided into 28 diocesses, 1,058 parishes; of these parishes 540 have made 
parochial collections for the University. Contributions have been received from every 
diocess, varying in amount from £3,408 in Meath, and £3,652 in Dublin, down to £26 
from the diocess of Raphoe, £41 from Limerick, and £23 from Kilmacduagh. All the 
parishes have contributed in Cashel, Ross, Cloyne, Meath, and Armagh. All but 
one in Waterford, and all but two in Clogher and in Clonfert; whilst in other diocesses 
the parochial collections have been very few. The amount contributed in all Ireland 
is £22,840, of which sum, Meath, Dublin, and Armagh have contributed more than 
one-half. If the uncollected parishes produce on an average as much as those which 
have already made returns, the amount would exceed £40,000 for Ireland.’”-——Mr. 
Sadleir was defeated in the late election at Carlow, for a member of Parliament. 

Encianp.—The Very Rev. Dr. Newman was not allowed a new trial in the case 
against Achilli, and was fined £100 by the court. We look upon this as a merely nom- 
inal fine, and especially without imprisonment it implies an admission on the part of 
the judges, that the charges against the apostate monk had been proved, and that the 
publication of them by Dr. Newman was justified by circumstances. 
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France.—On the 22d January, in presence of the Senate and Legislative body, Louis 
‘Napoleon announced his intention of marrying the Countess of Teba, as follows: 

‘¢ Messieurs:—I assent to the wish so often expressed by the nation, and come to you 
to announce my intended nuptials. The alliance contract is not in accordance with the 
old political traditions, and therein lies its advantage. France, by its successive revo- 
lutions, has ever abruptly severed herself from the rest of Europe. Every enlightened 
government ought to seek to lead her back within the pale of the old monarchies; but 
this result will be more certainly attained by a just and straightforward policy, and by 
an honesty of conduct more than by a royal alliance, which creates false security, and 
often substitutes family interests for those of the nation at large. Besides, in this respect, 
examples of the past have left in the spirit of the people superstitious feelings. 

‘4 It'is not forgotten that for seventy years foreign princesses have ascended the steps 
of the throne only to see their race dispersed and proscribed by war or revolution. 
Only one woman has seemed to bring happiness—to live more than others in the affec- 
tions of the people—and this w , the modest and good wife of Gen. Bonaparte, was 
not of royal blood. It must be admitted, however, that in 1810 the marriage of Napo- 
leon the first with Maria Louise was a great event. It was a guaranty for the future, 
and a real satisfaction to the national pride to see the ancient and illustrious house of 
Austria, which had so long been at war with us, solicit an alliance of the elected chief of 
the new Empire. How, on the other hand—under the last reign—had the amour propre 
of the country to suffer when the inheritor of the crown vainly sought for several years 
to ally himself with a sovereign house, and obtained at length a princess, accomplished 
no doubt, but of a second-rate rank and of a different religion. 

*¢ When, in the face of old Europe, one is borne, by the force of new principles, to 
the height of ancient dynasties, it is not by antiquating one’s escutcheon, and seeking to 
introduce himself at any price into the family of kings, that one makes himself accepted. 
It is much rather by always keeping one’s origin in remembrance, in preserving one’s own 
character, and in taking frankly, before Europe, a position of parvenu—a glorious title 
when it comes from the free suffrages of a great people. Thus obliged to depart from 
the precedents followed even to the present day, my marriage became but a private affair, 
and there remained only to choose a person. She who has become the object of my 
preference is of high birth—French in heart, by education and remembrance of blood 
shed by her father for the cause of the Empire. She whom I have chosen has, asa 
Spaniard, the advantage of having no relative in France to whom it might be necessary 
to give honors and dignities. Endowed with all the qualities of soul, she will be an 
ornament to the throne, as in the days of danger she would become one of its most 
courageous supporters. A devout Catholic, she will address to heaven the same prayers 
as myself for the welfare of France. Good and gracious, she will revive, I have a firm 
hope, the same position of the virtues of the Empress Josephine. 

‘¢T come then, Messieurs, to say to France that I have preferred a woman whom I 
love and respect to any unknown lady, whose alliance would have brought advantages 
mingled with sacrifices. Without disdaining any one, I yield to my feelings; but after 
having consulted my reason and my convictions. In short, in placing independence, 
the qualities of the heart, and family happiness, above the dynasty of prejudices and the 
calculations of ambition, I shall not be less strong because I am more free. Ere long, 
proceeding to Notre Dame, I shall present the Empress to the people and to the army. 

‘¢ The confidence they have in me assures me of their sympathy towards her whom 
I have chosen; and you, gentlemen, after learning to know her better, will be convinced 
in this also. I have been directed by Providence.”’ 

The formalities of the civil law for the matrimonial alliance of the Emperor, took 
place on Saturday, the 29th of January, at the Tuileries, and on the following day the 
religious ceremony was performed at the church of Notre Dame, with the greatest dis- 
play. The Archbishop of Paris officiated on the occasion.——Louis Napoleon has 
signalized his marriage by an act of clemency, having liberated three thousand political 
prisoners.——The new empress has already acquired a strong hold upon the affections of 
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the people, by her acts of charity and disinterestedness. She declined the dowry as well 
as the set of jewelry voted her by the government, and she has manifested on vari- 
ous occasions a most humane and compassionate disposition. The Bulletin de Paris 
says:—‘ Lately as the Duchess was passing in her carriage through one of the quarters 
which are so miraculously transformed at this time by the will of the Emperor, at the 
moment when a poor workman had just fallen from a scaffolding, she immediately 
stopped her carriage, alighted, and went to the man, whose wound fortunately was but 
slight, and gave him assistance. Another day, when at the Barrier de l’Etoile, a poor 
woman, carrying two young children in her arms, who appeared both cold and hungry, 
attracted the attention of the Duchess, who stopped and questioned the poor woman. 
Without allowing her to complete the recital of her misfortunes, she took a wrapper 
from her carriage, which she threw over the woman and her children, and then emptied 
her purse into the emaciated hand of the poor woman and disappeared. These differ- 
ent scenes were witnessed and have been related, and that is why, among the ardent 
minds which constitute the true force of a nation, and whom the vice of ingratitude has 
never sullied, the future Empress will be hailed with immense acclamation.”’ 

Spamnv.—The Spanish Cabinet consists of the following members:—General Roncali, 
President and Minister of Foreign Affairs; War, Gen. Lora; Marine, Gen. Mirasol; 
Justice, M. Vahey; Finance, M. Aristizable; Interior, M. Honete. 

A very important arrangement has been made by the Spanish government, for the 
Island of Cuba and other colonies. By a royal decree, the clergy of St. Vincent of Paul 
or Lazarists, are to be established at Havana and Santiago de Cuba, for the direction of 
seminaries and missions: alse the ‘‘ Fathers of pious Schools” will have a house in 
each of those cities, for the education especially of children of the poor and working 
classes. The Jesuits will have a college at Havana: the Order of St. Francis will be 
introduced for the especial benefit of the colored people, and the Sisters of Charity for 
works of mercy. 

Iray.—Father Roothan, superior-general of the Society of Jesus, has published a 
letter protesting against any solidarity between the Jesuits and Mr. Cretineau Joly, au- 
thor of ‘ History of the Company of Jesus,’’ ‘Clement XIV and the Jesuits,” &c. 
This protest has been elicited by an acrimonious discussion between Mons. Joly and 
Father Theiner, an oratorian, in relation to Clement XIV, the spirit of which is justly 
denounced by the superior of the Society of Jesus. 

A great humbug, in the way of reforming Catholic Italy, was recently detected be- 
tween an Italian priest (?) and some Anglican clergymen, who had been led to think that 
an association of Catholic priests had been formed in Italy for the purposes of reform- 
ing pretended abuses. One of the Anglican ministers has exposed in the public prints 
the imposition practised upon them by their Italian friend. 

On Sunday, the 26th of December, his Holiness administered the sacrament of confir- 
mation to Mr. Ives, lately Protestant Bishop of North Carolina. His Holiness then 
said mass, at which the new convert received his first communion from the hands of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. The whole function was quite private. At its conclusion, the 
distinguished and learned American presented to the Pope, as a token of filial duty and 
submission, his pectoral cross, ring and episcopal seal, used by him in his former capa- 
city. They were graciously accepted, and are to be hung, as memorials of the first 
Protestant Bishop’s conversion, at the shrine of St, Peter. Mrs. Dickens, a lady who 
is travelling with Mr. Ives’ family, has also been received into the Church, as well as 
an English gentleman, whose name is at present withheld. 

Resignation of Bishop Ives.—The following letter from Bishop Ives, has been addressed 
to the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the Diocess of North Carolina: 

Rome, Wednesday, Dec. 22, 1852. 

Dear Brethren:—Some of you, at least, are aware that for years doubts of the validity 
of my office as Bishop have at times harassed my mind and greatly enfeebled my action. 
At other times, it is true, circumstances have arisen to over-rule these doubts, and to 
bring to my mind temporary relief. But it has been only temporary, for, in spite of 
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resolutions to abandon the reading and the use of Catholic books; in spite of earnest 
prayers and entreaties that God would protect my mind against the distressing influence 
of Catholic Truth; and in spite of public and private professions and declarations, 
which in times of suspended doubt I sincerely made to. shield myself from suspicion 
and win back the confidence of my diocess, which had been well nigh lost—in spite of 
all this, and of many other considerations which would rise up before me, as the neces. 
sary consequence of suffering my mind to be carried forward in the direction in which 
my doubts pointed, these doubts would again return with increased and almost over- 
whelming vigor, goading me at times to the very borders of derangement. 

Under these doubts, I desired temporary relief from duties that had become so disquiet- 
ing to me, and determined to accompany Mrs. Ives, whose health demanded a change 
of climate, in a short absence abroad. But absence has brought no relief to my mind, 
Indeed, the doubts that disturbed it have grown into clear settled convictions; so clear 
and settled that, without a violation of conscience and honor, and every obligation of 
duty to God and His Church, I can no longer remain in my position. 

Tam called upon, therefore, to do an act of self-sacrifice, in view of which all other 
self-sacrificing acts of my life are less than nothing; called upon to sever the ties which 
have been strengthened by long years of love and forbearance, which have bound my 
heart to many of you, as was David’s to that of Jonathan, and make my heart bleed as 
my hand traces the sentence which separates all pastoral relation between us, and con- 
veys to you the knowledge that 1 hereby resign into your hands my office as Bishop 
of North Carolina; and further, that I am determined to make my submission to the 
Catholic Church. 

In addition, (my feelings will allow me only to say,) as this act is earlier than any 
perception of my own, and antedates, by some months, the expiration of the time for 
which I asked leave of absence, and for which I so promptly received from members of 
your body an advance of salary, I hereby renounce all claim upon the same, and 
acknowledge myself bound, on an intimation of your wish, to return whatever you 
may have advanced to me beyond this 22d day of December. 

With continued affection and esteem, I pray you to allow me still to subscribe myself 
your faithful friend, L. Smumawn Ives. 

The German Reformed Messenger makes the following comment on the conversion of 
Mr. Ives:—‘* We sincerely regret to be compelled to record such facts, and we regret still 
more that there are, alas! too many reasons weighing on the minds of such men to des- 
pair of Protestantism. God is evidently teaching the Protestant Church a wholesome 
lesson, of which she very much stands in need at this time. Such facts proclaim 
that there is something wrong about the Protestantism of the present day, which needs 
correction, and it is high time that Protestants go to work in earnest to wipe off their 
reproach, instead of abusing and slandering the Catholic Church. How many more 
conversions to Romanism may be required before the Protestant Church will get her 
eyes fairly open, is only known to God.” 

Mr. Madiai and his wife were in daily expectation of their pardon. The Grand Duke 
had ordered them to be kindly treated until their liberation, Dr. Cahill has published a 
letter to the Earl of Carlisle on the case of the Madiais. We copy the following pas- 
sage:—* But I will tell your lordship the offence of Signora Madiai and her ‘dear ’ hus- 
band. They perseveringly held closed-door conventicles against the warnings of the 
police repeated ten times; they distributed at least eleven thousand copies of your Bible, 
containing, as I can prove, upwards of sixteen hundred variations from the original 
text; they persuaded, inveigled and bribed the Italian children to come to these con- 
venticles and hear their instructions. and to take these anti-catholic sources of instruc- 
tion; they were associated with several colporteurs, as they are called, in sending these 
Bibles through the country; they had indecent pictures of the Blessed Virgin in fly- 
sheets, to be distributed by two players of barrel-organs whom they hired for the pur- 
pose; they had slips of paper on which was written in large letters in Italian, ‘ wafer- 
Gods;’ they had pictures of purgatory, with representations of souls looking through 
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the bars, and the priest in soutane bargaining with them to loose them for two ‘ scudi;’ 
they had uttered most indecent things on the ‘Confessional,’ and they ended all these 
readings of the word of God by an attack on the Pope, characterising him as the man of 
sin—the Anti-Christ. This case, perhaps the most atrocious that can be imagined 
against the feelings, the convictions, the conscience, and the peace of their quiet and un- 
offending neighbors, and expressed by your lordship as “‘ reading the Bible,’’ was deci- 
ded on the 8th of June last by Signor Niccola Nervini and the penalties of the violated 
law enforced. The ‘judicial sentence’ therefore, has been pronounced against indivi- 
duals palpably in connection with wealthy English associates; men who could import 
eleven thousand Bibles; pay colporteurs, as Lord Clarendon did in Spain; employ barrel- 
organ players; print caricatures of Catholicity; revile the laws of the country; insult 
the Pope; defy the police; ridicule our Holy Eucharist; pay printers for a constant 
supply of all sorts of fly-sheets, and entertain with great expense the fifty holy men 
who would not read the Bible in a public church, but make the word of God a pretext 
for maligning the laws, creating civil strife, and violating the public peace.” 

The trial of Guerrazzi had not yet been brought to a close on the 29th ult. 

The Giornale di Roma publishes in its impression of the 5th instant, the address of 
General Gemeau to the Holy Father on the first day of the year, and also the substance 
of the reply of the Sovereign Pontiff. The words of the honorable gentleman, so Chris- 
tian and full of the expression of his devotion to the Holy See, were, in some measure, 
words of farewell. Rome will cherish their remembrance. 

Count Rayneval has presented to the Holy Father letters accrediting him in the capa- 
city of the French Emperor’s ambassador to the Holy See. The representative of 
France went to the Vatican in his state carriage. He was accompanied by all the em- 
ployés of the legation in uniform. The carriages were escorted by French gendarmes. 
The ambassador visited Cardinal Antonelli, Secretary of State, and Cardinal Macchi, 
Dean of the Sacred College, that venerable old man who has not forgotten his nuncia- 
ture in France, and who still cherishes the liveliest sympathy for that country. He has 
not failed to observe the Christian custom, practised by the new ambassadors, of repair- 
ing to the Church of St. Peter, after having an audience with the Holy Father, there to 
venerate the tomb of the Prince of the Apostles, and to render solemn homage to the 
first Pope, the head of the incomparable dynasty of sovereigns, who, for 1,800 years, 
have ruled the Catholic world. 

The Bishop of Geneva, the noble victim of Swiss radicalism, arrived at Rome in the 
first days of January. He there found a colleague in the episcopate, and a brother-con- 
fessor in the illustrious Archbishop of Cagliari; and it is very probable they will be 
joined by some of those confessors of the faith whom New Grenada offers at this mo- 
ment to the admiration of the faithful. The shrine of the Prince of the Apostles is 
naturally the rendezvous of all persecuted bishops. They seek, and infallibly they 
find there, strength, courage and consolation from Peter living in his successor. 

In their sitting of the 10th instant, the Continental Council of Turin voted a sum of 
10,000f. for the expenses necessary to the celebration of the centenarian anniversary of 
the miracle of the Holy Host; which took place in the year 1453. 

Varieties.—The anti-liquor law seems to be achieving triumphs in the North, as it 
appears from the following statement in the Pilot: ‘* Returns from 88 towns of the vote 
upon accepting the liquor law of the last legislature, (Vermont,) stand as follows: yeas 
9,811; nays 9,020; majority for the law in these towns, 791—a small moral force with 
which to carry a stringent sumptuary law. A great many more towns are to be heard 
from, but the impression appears to be that the State has voted Yea.’’ This fanatical 
movement has made a beginning in Baltimore; but we hope that the common sense of 
the people, if not a due regard for the civil liberty of citizens, will frown down any fur- 
ther attempts of this kind. It is a dangerous precedent, opening the door to the opera- 
tions of a principle which is precisely that of the Connecticut Blue Laws, and which gives 
to the officers of government, both legislative and executive, the right of interfering and 
meddling with all the domestic and private concerns of life. There is no end to the mon- 
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strous consequences which may follow from the recognition of such a principle, as ig 
implied in the anti-liquor law of some of the Northern States.——At Baltimore, Md., 
there are 3 high-schools, 21 grammar, and 26 primaries: number of teachers 173, 35 
males and 138 females: total number of scholars, 9,081: expenditure of year 1852, 
$75,308 89.—An arrangement has been made, by which passengers will be conveyed 
from Baltimore to Cincinnati, via Pittsburg and the Ohio River, for $11.——During the 
month of January there arrived at New York city 4,901 emigrants, less than one-half 
at the same time in the preceding year.——The food sent from Boston for the relief of 
the starving inhabitants of Madeira, consisted of 867 bushels beans; 2 barrels of bread; 
1,188 bushels of corn; 192 barrels of corn meal; 338 barrels flour; 412 barrels potatoes; 
548 bushels do., and 16,903 Ibs. rice. In New York, $8,400 were collected for the same 
object, up to February 6.——The rail road from Portland on the Atlantic coast to Island 
Point on the St. Lawrence has been completed.——During the late season, 361,871 hogs 
were packed at Cincinnati, an increase over the previous year.——The legislature of 
Pennsylvania has passed a bill for erecting a monument in Philadelphia, on Independence 
Square, commemorative of the original thirteen States and the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence.——A bill has been introduced into the Legislature of Michigan, pro- 
viding ‘‘ that any qualified teacher may establish a private school, within any district, 
and on presenting a certificate of the number of children taught by him, may draw his 
proportion of the public moneys.””——During 1852, 339 vessels left the port of Bremen, 
with 58,551 passengers for the United States——A Miss Haynes, of Cincinnati, was 
recently placed in a lunatic asylum, having lost her mind by dabbling in “ spiritual rap- 
ing.’’——The United States Agricultural Society, at its recent session in Washington city, 
passed a unanimous resolution to petition Congress for the establishment of an agri- 
cultural bureau.——In Loudoun county, Va., measures have been taken to establish an 
agricultural school and model farm.—* Rev. Antoinette L. Brown,” a female minister 
of a church in Western New York, lately lectured in Albany, on Woman’s rights. 
What a burlesque!——The United States squadron, consisting of the Susquehanna, Ply- 
mouth, Saratoga and storeship Supply, were at Hong Kong on 29th September, all sta- 
tioned about the Canton Estuary, awaiting orders, it is supposed, to proceed to Japan.— 
It is stated that a fatal malady broke out a short time since at Galena, which defies all 
the efforts of physicians. It is a new type of disease, and with symptoms entirely 
peculiar, so much so that the physicians fear its attack more than any other epidemic 
which has raged through the country for years.——On the 8th of February the Hibernian 
Society of Baltimore presented a block of marble to the Washington National Monu- 
ment.—tThe extent of telegraphic communication, completed and in operation through- 
out the world, at the beginning of the present year, may be estimated at nearly 40,000 
miles. Of this amount there are nearly 4,000 miles in Great Britain, and in America 
20,000 miles completed and in operation, with 10,000 more in process of construction. 
Russia has just commenced her system of telegraphs between St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, and Cracow, and the ports of the Baltic and Black Seas. About 4,000 miles are 
about to be constructed in India. The only unsupplied portions that will soon present 
themselves on a telegraphic map of the world, will be Australia, Africa, and China.— 
An insidious attack upon religious liberty, or rather upon the Catholic Church, has 
been commenced in the New York Legislature, by a Mr. Babcock, (whig,) by the in- 
troduction of the following resolution:—Sec. 1. No grant or devise of real or personal 
estate to, nor any trust of such estate for, the benefit of any person and his successors 
in any ecclesiastical office, or to or for any person, by the designation of any such 
office, shall vest any estate or interest in any successor of such person. Sec. 2. This 
act shall take effect immediately.——A weekly line of steamers from New York to 
San Francisco is to be started on the 20th inst. The days fixed upon are, 5th, 13th, 
20th, 28th from New York, and Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th from San Francisco. 











